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“Society is not an accident, but an essential rondition 
of humanity, hence our distrust and dislike of all that is ego- 
tistical, and our admiration for all that is generous, humane 
end liberal. 

“ Each human soul is in itself an organism endowed with 
powers for its own individual use ; yet at the same time con- 
stituting a part of another looser organism called society, 
Hence education aims not only at the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the powers of the individual organism, but also 
that each individual should be fitted to become a healthy 
member, a useful constituent of the larger organism known 
as society.” 

Freebel lays great stress upon the development and pro. 
per guidance of the social facalties. He insists upon incul- 
cating a deep sense of the duties which the individual owes 
to society, and also to the greater strength for good which it 
can derive from society. Indeed, the object of education as 
summed up from the labors and expressions of leading edu- 
tors may be stated as follows :“ It is the development of in- 
dependent individualities, fitted for society—capable of hap- 
piness, and efficient for usefulness—on the basis of morality 
and reason.” 

Hence the necessity for considering the social phase of ed- 
ucation. And the consideration of this hour is the teacher's 
relation to this work. What is the condition of the teacher 
and the pupil, and what are the effects of the social influ- 
ence each has upon the other? The teacher perchance, we 
may say represents society already formed or existing ; the 

child, tLe new material designed to continue the fabric. Or 
the teacher is the old leaven, the child the new measure of 
meal. (Alas that the old leaven is not always par excellence 
in both matter and manner.) 

One of New York’s greatest pulpit orators, when speaking 
of the all pervasive power of social iefluence, says: “ You 
cannot ride twelve miles with a man, you cannot greet a 
woman, you cannot look down into the face of a little child, 
without leaving each nearer or further from the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The spirit, the life, the high, strong motive power of the 
teacher must of necessity infuse itself into the being of his 
pupil. On the other hand, the teacher imbibes all those in- 
fluences, and is moved by those tendencies which arise from 
being associated with miads largely in the perceptive state. 

President Eliot, in an article in a late number‘ofthe AZ, 
lantic, says that “ few people realize the fact that there can 
be no good teaching without a quick sympathy and a per. 
ception in the teacher, and a strong personal influence go- 
ing out from him.” A backward glance upon our own liver, 
connected with present ‘consciousness, must needs convince 
us that he whose moulding influence is strongest, who most 
makes or changes the tenor of the lives of his pupils, is not 
always the one who has the stroagest social hold upon them 
greatest skill to teach the hidden springs of action. 

Bat do we possess all of this power that we should? And 
how may it be increased and atilized? These are questions 
well worthy of better thought and discussion than this pa- 








To the teacher who aims to advance in power and the 
knowledge of using it, three studies wi!l be of great advan- 
tage : First, the study of children and youth. Everybody 
should study children—little children—from the sage col- 
lege professor who writes “ philosophical” (but, alas | some- 
times impractical) theories upen mental development, down 
to the primary teacher, who often ruins the best theories by 
attempted practice of them—or perchance succeeds admira. 
bly without any theory—these all ‘need not only the direct 
advantage, but also the reflex influence that will come from 
this study. 

One of the first necessities toward understanding and in 
fluencing children is a true friendship for them. I use the 
word friendship in the broadest sense of the term. It bears 
no relation to that feeling which people have who say they 
are fond of children, as they might say they are fond of flow- 
ers. This friendsbip, like all others, must be founded upon 
a true, broad, honest respect, which is akin to reverence. For 
there is more to reverence in the possibilities of childhood, 
than there isin that eame being again until the problem 
of life is fairly wrought out, and stands approved in the quiet 
glory of a gocd old age. Well may we reverence little chil- 
dren, when we remember that we standin the presence of 
immortal ones ;‘so wise in their faith, so true to their love, 
that of all the different stages of life, the Great Master se- 
lected these as being the fittest to represent the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


By the aid of the memory of onr own childhood, and an 
imagination made vivid by sympathy, what a gracious priv- 
ilege to enter into the inner sanctuary of the minds of a lit- 
tle child. To hear again the wonder-wise inquiries as the 
little mental zodphyte reaches out its feelers in all directions 
for its natural aliment—truth. And ob, to catch again the 
thrill that floods the being, as the dawning of new truth 
throws light o’er all its inner consciousness ! 

Knowledge of truth is so lovely, so excellent a thing for 
the felt want of the young immortal, and the mental appe- 
tite is so perfectly adapted to this ailmént, that if children 
fail or become discouraged in this way, where shall we look 
for the fault? Kant, the great German philosopher, says . 
“A child should be more sacred to you than the present, 
which consists of things and adults. Through the child you 
move, although laboriously, by means of the short lever-arm 
of mankind, the longer one.” 

In studying and dealing with children from a mortal and 
social standpoint, the few fundamental truths should stand 
out preéminently prominent. Confused conceptions of great- 
er and minor faults dissipate the lasting impressions which 
these truths should make. A tranegression of the arrange. 
ments for the mechanical workings of the school, or some 
impropriety of manner, is often apparently regarded by the 
teacher as a fault equal in importance with some manifesta- 
tion of cruelty or deceit. Rather than this, let the strongest 
appeal be to the grand instincts of virtue within them.— 
Teach them that courage, kindness and truth are the pillars 
of their being, and that a failure in these is never to be con- 
sidered in the samecategory with those peccadilloes which 
are, nevertheless, olten very trying to temper and forbear- 
ance. These latter areas blemishes in the varnish, or per- 
chance the foreground of the picture ; failures in the former 
as though the artist's grand conception had been marred and 
distorted. 

With a clear appreciation of the present experiences of 
youth, there must also be mingled a vivid conception of the 
grand possibilities as well as needs of Lis tuature life. It is 
the teacber’s privilege, not toextinguish the high ambitions, 
not to dissipate the ariel dreams of young minds ; but the 
rather to temper them with high resolve, and give to them a 
worthy shape and direction, Then by leading to babits of 
persevering labor, crystalizethem into lives better, stronger, 





brighter even than those youthful dreams foreshadowed. 

A recond study is found in society itself; in its wants, its 
requirements of the true gentleman and lady ; ite demands 
for “ usefulness, which is the coin that pays for the happi- 
ness” of its members. And not only slould we study theav- 
erage mass of society, butin order that the standard may be 
raised, we must also Jo-k diligently for those elements of 
character which make up the higbest individual types. The 
hatchet of Washington as well as the bow of Tell may yet 
be consigned to oblivion as myths, by the wise skeptics of 
the future, yet they bave already eerved as a wonderful in- 
spiration, and wielded an incalculable moulding influence, 

But there is a third and equally important study, yet'a 
much more difficult one—of one’s own self. 

But by this study is meant, not the study of himself asa 
representation of the “ genus homo,” a typical one, only a 
little superiér, but the study of the individual self, in aa 
honest, clear, white light. In pursuing this work it helps 
wonderfully sometimes to borrow the eyes of somebody else, 
and for a limited period, as we may be able to bear it, see 
ourse!ves as others see us. m 

Perchence we may make the discovery of traits undesira- 
ble in the mass of people, yet owing to certain palliating 
circumstances uf course more tolerable in us. Notwith 
standing it is best to omit those “ palliating circumstan- 
ces” and consider whether this fault of head or heart is 
one we would like to see repeated, intensified aud render- 
ed obnoxious ; as it must of course be if it were not sur- 
rounded by such a mass of excellencies as it is in us. It 
might be well to consider whether in person or manners 
there exist any improprieties, which, though only a peeu- 
liar concomitant of independent genius in one like “ our- 
self,” yet would still be incompatible in the perfect gen- 
tlemen and ladies we hope to see developed from those 
around us. 

I ought to find out and fight to the last all my lack of 
candor in representing how small my knowledge is of some 
subject ; never wincing if my pupils do think less of me, 
so that they only think more of truth and seek it from more 
reliable sources. I must give no greater to the unkind, 
the unsympathizing manner that I evince—the basty evil 
speaking criticism into which J am betrayed all too often, 
I most brand as a vice all my careleseness,my inaccuracies 
in work of sither head or hand which will as the result of 
my example fasten themselves upon a multitude of lives, 
making the aggregate amount of human discomfort if not 
crime, perceptibly greater. It takes a brave person and a 
strong one to seek out and face his faults, not to excuse 
them but to fight them. 


Tue Brazillian Government is arousing to the work of 
developing its resources. The steamer Mercedita lately 
went out with Philadelphia workmen who are to engage in 
the work of constructing # $6,000,000 railroad in Brazil. 
The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company is 
to furnish 13,000 tons of rails for this work. This would 
show that the trade with that magnificent country will be 
in American hands. It is a good opening for the New 
Year. 

New Brunswicx.—The Trustees of New Castle, N. B., 
have caught the “cutting down” mania. They will say 


as follows: Resolved, Mr. Hutchinson $800; Mr. Flewel-. 
ling $600; Mr. Morrissy $250; Mr. Sivewright $300; Miss 
Hickey $375; Mies Hansen $275; Miss Parker $275; Miss 
Morrell $275; Misa Read $275; and thatif the texchers will 
not teach for the above amounts that the Trustees advertise 
for teachers, stating the amount of salary. 

President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, takes a hopefal 
view of the future in regard to this practice, thinks that to- 
bacco will be banished from civilized society before many 





years. 
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From the Scholar's Companion. 
The Great Rebellion. 


BY JOHN R. DENNIS. 

KIRKVILLE was in a state of the highest excitement. Noth- 
ing had ever equaled it except it was the drowning of Mary 
Lyons in the whirlpool below the bridge when on her way 
home from a pic-nic and in sight of a hundred frightened chil- 
dren, No, nothing had ever equaled the excitement. It was 
talked over in Pinchard’s tavern before the bar, where the whis- 
key was dealt out by Mr. Isaac Pinchard, or, in his absence, 
by his wife ; the topers stopping to express their surprise. It 
was talked about in the store right opposite to the tavern where 
the storekeeper shook his gray head as he measured off the 
calico or weighed out the sugar. The blacksmith vowed there 
was “ nothing like it under the round sun,” and beat the hot 
fron with his hammer most vigorously, as though he wanted to 
pound some one’s head in the same style. Miss Baker kept a 
candy store, and she was more busy in telling how she was 
“ struck by it,” than in dealing out the gum drops and Jackson 
balls. If you saw two or three persons together talking, you 
might be sure that one was saying : 

“ T never heard of such a thing before |” 

“* No, nor never did I either.” 

Kirkville was destined after all to create a noise in the world, 
although it had been one of the sleepiest little towns in all the 
State of New York for many years. The cause of all the talk 
and all the mysterious shakings of the head arose one Tuesday 
afternoon in the grammar class when they were parsing one of 
Campbell’s poems, the ode on the destruction’of Warsaw. Mr. 
Allen, the teacher, was a tall young man, fitting for college and 
who took to school-keeping to help himself to the means; he 
intended to be a lawyer, but he never lived to carry out the 
design. Kirkville was a quiet town enough, but the older boys 
and girls were smart—‘ smart as lightnin’, sir, yes, sir”’—this, 
the favorite expression of Squire Barker’s eldest son, will per- 
haps show what was the real state of the case. There were 
Lucy and Sarah Lee, Anna McIntyre, Hannah Stockwell, Jo- 
anna Green, Mary and Sarah Cook, among the girls, and Benj. 
Edson, Ralph, Harry and Joseph Watson, Henry Stockwell, 
Wm. Cook and a half dozen more among the boys that had been 
to school every winter, and some things they knew so well 
that they) could learn no more about them. Fora few succes- 
sive winters they had had a Mr. Roberts, a keen New England 
man, for teacher, and he had taught them to parse in a style 
that twenty years ago was thought to indicate the highest cul- 
ture and the most extensive knowledge, so that Mr. Al en had 
lighted on no novices when he summoned the first g-ammar 
class upon the recitation bench. They knew Kirkham’s gram- 
mar by heart, and they conjugated, declined and parsed day 
after day. 

On this particular Tuesday afternoon they had reached the 
line,“ Firm placed and slow, a horrid front they form,” and had 
begun to parse before the teacher discovered a serious difficulty 
in the first two words, and wanted to postpone the lesson, so 
he might keep off those innocent looking but dangerous rocks. 
The class suspected this and wanted to go on, so that delay 
was impossible. Hannah said “ firm” is an adjective, because 
wo say firm bridge, firm rocks and so on.” This view was 
combated by the teacher, who said, “firm” is to be taken in 
conjunction with placed, firm and placed make a compound 
word.” “ Then,” said Wm. Cook, “ it should have a hyphen 
between its paris, for so are all compound words indicated. 

“ But not in this case,” said Mr, Allen; “ there are excep- 
tions. After some debate it appeared that none of the class 
agreed with the teacher, and so he decided to let them go on 
to “ placed.” 

Joanna said it meant “ they are firm placed and they are 
slow,” but others had a different view of the matter, Then 
Lucy Lee said: 

“I would like to have Mr. Allen parse it for us.” 

Now people did say that the teacher could not refuse Miss 
Lucy anything. If it was true, Mr. Allen might have done 
much worse than to be captivated by her, for she was not only 
a very pretty miss of eighteen, but she was very sensible too. 
At all events, after a short pause, Mr. Allen said, “I think 
aced is a misprint for placid, and there should be a comma 
after firm, and it should read “ firm, placid and slow.” 

At this a smile appeared on the countenances of most of the 
class, for the reasoning did not appear to be good at all to 
them. The arguments flew thick and fast, and Mr. Allen grew 
quite red in the face. Upon taking out his watch he found 
the time allotted to grammar was overrun, and so he gladly 
dismissed the grammarians to their seats. They went thought 
fully and triumphantly homeward, That night every house- 
hold heard the subject discussed. The Lees lived over in the 
valley not far from the Watsons, and the young people of 
both families got together that evening to visit, study and 
criticise the schoolmaster’s parsing. They were unanimous 
that he was wrong in his conclusions, 

When the first grammar class was called the next day, there 
wasa gleam of delightand mischief to be seen on every coun- 
tenance. Mr. Allen seemed to desire to forget the word, 


“ placed” and began with the next word. 

“Henry, you may parse and.” 

There was amoment's pause, and then Benj. Edson spoke up. 

“TI do not think placed was parsed correctly yesterday. 
My Aunt Mary says placed is a participle,” said Ralph Wat- 
son. 

“T think placed is an adverb,” said Anna. 

“Placed is a participle,” said others. 

Now participle was a new word, and its meaning had not 
been very well understood, and some of the scholars had look- 
ed up the definition quite thoroughly. So that the majority 
evidently favored tiie idea of Ralph in calling it a participle. 

“ What is a participle ?” said Mr. Allen. 

“Ttis a word that partakes of the nature of a verb while it 
performs the office of some other part of speech,” said Ralph. 

“T don’t think it is a participle,’ said Mr. Allen; “in the 
sentence ‘ Henry is running” running is a participle, but this is 
a different case. I think there is a misprint, and that the au- 
thor means the soidiers were firm, placid and quiet, so that 
placid must be considered as an adjective.” 

There was a good deal of discussion over this but finally 
it was decided to go on with the lesson for the present. So 
the words 

“A horrid front they form” was next parsed,’ Then came: 

“ Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm.” 

This ended the lesson for the day, and the class was dis- 
missed. Simple as was the cause, a deep excitement burned. 
Like true scholars, they determined to be right at any cost, On 
the way home from school the only subject debated was the 
true construction of the poet's words. 

“T don’t believe it is a misprint.” 

“T think it is a participle,” and the excitement spread to 
the younger classes, and thus the news went to every family 


Hannah, “ but all of us think it is a participle.” 

“ Please give your opinion,” said Mr. Allen, looking reprov- 
ingly at Hannah for speaking. 

The minister had heard of the disagreement between the 
teacher and the class, and thought he might be an arbiter 
between them. He took from his pocket a small volume and 
said, “I think a great deal of the writings of the celebrated Camp- 
bell. I have here an old English copy of his poems and—” 

“Please, sir, let me see it; I want to see how this word is 
spelled”—this was uttered by Lucy Lee. 

The book was opened, the line was found, and it was there 
spelled placed. Mr. Allen saw this was a pretty sure evidence 
that it was no misprint; and hence that his assumption that 
it was an adjective must be given up. A look of triumph 
spread round the class. The minister was a pretty good 
scholar, and finally said, 

“T think it is averb.” And the teacher reluctantly said, 

“You are probably right, it is a verb.” Never was a class 
more dissatisfied. When the school broke up, Sarah Cook, who 
was too impetuous, said, 

“Tt is a participle, and that any one can see”. 

“Sarah Cook may remain after school,” said Mr, Allen. 

This announcement produced an excitement among the pu- 
pils onthe playground. The older ones came back, and Mary 
Cook declared she was sure it was a participle, and so she was 
ordered to stay. Ina few moments the entire class were on 
the recitation seat again, and the news spread in the village 
that the “first grammar class was in rebellion and was kept 
after school.” 

Mr. Allen made the class an address, urging obedience and 
acquiescence with authority. 

“ But it is not a verb, and it is not right for us to say itis 
unless we believe it,” said Joanna Green. 





in the district that the teacher and the first grammar class | “T shall keep you here until you are willing to say itis a 


were battling over the parsing ot a word. 

Now Hannah Stockwell had an aunt living in Belleville, 
where the county superintendent resided, and she determined 
to get her father to carry her over in the sleigh that evening soas 
to consult this high authority. Hannah was a brave and earnest 
student, and was willing to come face to face withthe dreaded 
school superintendent in order to acquire knowledge. 

The journey was made, and the case was presented to Mr. 
Hannaford. The superintendent putin his spectacles and look- 
ed at the word; he paused and knit his brow with thought. 
“So you are puzzled over this word, eh? Well, itis a queer 
word. And what does Mr. Allen say it is ?” 

“An adjective, sir.” 

“ No, it is not an adjective, it is a verb; for you see it means 
they are placed firm. And what do you think it is ?” 

“ Most of the scholars, sir, think it is a participle: Ralph 
Watson’s aunt Mary used to teach school in Albany, and she 
says it is a participle. 

“I know Miss Mary Watson is a very good grammarian, but 
she is wrong in calling this a participle,” and again the super- 
intendent looked at the little word. 

Mr. Stockwell and his daughter returned home; Hannah 
with great disappointment. The news circulated around the 
district rapidly the next morning and the excitement increased. 

On entering the school-room the next morning Mr. Allen saw 
the scholars looking at the blackboard very intently, and his 
eyes saw the line, 

“ Firm placed and slow, a horrid frout they form,” written in 
bold letters, and below “ placed.” 

san adjective,” says Mr. Allen. 
“ Placed is a verb,” says the county superintendent. 
is a participle,” says the first grammar class, 
and they are right.” A flush of anger rose on the master’s 


face. 
“Who wrote that ?”’ he cried. Alittle boy calledout ‘Wm 


Cook, sir.” 

“Wm. Cook may rub it off,” said the master 

This was the first news Mr. Allen had that the county super- 
intendent had been consulted. It caused him to ponder thought- 
fully over the case; he still adhered to his novel explanation, 
that it was a misprint for ‘“ placid.” 

The school assembled, but the spirit of mischief was in the 
air: even the A BC pupils had become rebellious and were 
unwilling to be obedient. The day passed along with many @ 
jar and discomfort to Mr. Allen; teaching seemed indeed un- 
pleasant work. At two o'clock the grammar class was called, 
and hardly had it taken its usual place when a noise was heard 
in front of the school building, and the jingling of bells and the 
tramp of a horse’s feet told of the arrival of visitors. 

Now visitors were usually very welcome, but at the present 
juncture Mr. Allen felt anything but happy. The minister and 
his wife entered and chairs were placed for them. The recitation 
proceeded ; first rules and definitions were recited, then came 
the parsing. The minister took the book that contained the 
lines to be parsed. Mr. Allensaid “‘We have parsed the line, 

“Firm placed and slow a horrid front they form,” and there 
is a disagreement about the disposition to be made of “ placed.’ 
I think it is an adjective.” 





“The county superintendent thinks it is @ verb,” said 


verb,” said Mr. Allen in a rash moment. 

Some younger scholar heard these words and carried them 
into the store, and hence the excitement of which we spoke at 
the beginning of this story. 

“The first grammar class is in rebellion,” passed from mouth 
te mouth. Deacon Thompson shook his head mournfully when 
he heard of it. “This is what comes of teaching these new 
fangled things. When I went to school, they didn’t have no 
grammar nor jography. It only makes the young folks disobe - 
dient ; they don’t think their fathers and mothers pray right 
and I've heerd ’em criticise the minister’s sermon.” 

The non-appearance of Lucy and Sarah alarmed Mrs. Lee and 
80 the sleigh was brought up and Mr. Lee drove in to the village. 
He soon learned the state of the case, and in company with one 
of the trustees went to the school-house. A dead silence per- 
vaded the building. They looked cautiously in and there sat 
the teacher perplexed beyond measure with the problem how 
to dispose of a stubborn grammar class. There sat the class in- 
different and defiant. 

“ Let’s go in.” said Mr. Lee. 

They entered and the matter was explained to them; but 
they toc were in perplexity for neither knew which side to take, 
Mr. Lee could pick out a good horse, but a participle, (and 
that he was inclined to think it was because Lucy thought so,) 
—well, he could not give an opinion. The trustee was inclined 
to uphold Mr. Allen, but being a shoemaker, knew little about 
verbs; so he held his peace. 

The entrance of Squire Barker's oldest son, took momentary 
attention; he had been to New York, and smoked cigars while 
other men chewed to>acco or used pipes; these things gave 
him some importance in the eyes of the Kirkville people ; besides 
his father was rich, and then he was inclined to be friendly 
with all. 

“Tell you what,” said he, when the case’was explained to 
him. Just see here now. You must toss up forit. Before 
anything could be said he took abig copper cent out of 
his pocket. “Which will you have,” looking at the class. 
“ Heads,” said Henry Watson. 

“Heads you win and tails you lose.” and up went the coin 
before any one could agree or object. Down came the cent on 
the floor and there was the head of Liberty plainly seen to the 
delight of the class. Up it spun again and this time the reverse 
side was up, “Third and last,” cried the young man. and again 
the cent was thrown up by his expert thnmb. There was « 
a pause, all looked. ‘ Heads,” the scholars shouted; “Heads,” 
said the shoemaker. “ That shows it is part one thing and part 
another,” said Mr. Lee, who was something of a philosopher, 

“ Anyway I guess you may as well let the boys and girls go 
home.” said the trustee. 

Mr. Lee invited the teacher to go up and get some supper at 
-his house, which invitation he cordially accepted, while young 
Barker with the trustee headed the remainder of the class as 


they went through the village. He afterwards claimed that he 
had put down the “great rebellion;” certain it is that every- 
thing went off smoothly afterward; Mr. Allen with a co 
saying, ifasked, ‘‘ part verb and part participle.” 
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Prom the Scholar's Cinipinted, 
Old Steady. 


Some people seem to be born to good luck and others 
win it by hard work. No scholar ever dreamed that Wes- 
ley Hopkins would ever “amount to much,” for be was a 
plain looking fellow, who always wore a red comforter 
around his neck when he came to school. He trudged along 
with his hands thrust far down into his pookets, and as this 
was before the invention of book-straps, he carried his books 
pressed against his side in such a way that it isa wonder he 
did not lose them. [f the scholars failed to see anything 
promising in the stout farmer lad, so did also the teachers ; 
they thought the black-haired boy, the physician's son, would 
make his mark; but he did not; only a shiftless fellow at 
first, and finally a downright drunkard.J Wesley was poor 
enough. His boots were made of cowhide, his clothes old 
and patched, and of books to read he had none at all; in 
addition to this his folks rarely went to church; only to 
some important funeral. 

When he was about sixteen years old, a peddler came 
through the valley and said over night at the Hopkinses. 
He had a fund of knowledge thst he freely imparted, and 
he delighted every family that kept him. On this particu- 
lar evening he had a great deal tosay about Peter the Great 
and the wonderful changes he wrought in his country, and 
the battles he fought with the Swedes led on by the great- 
est monarch of modern times—Charles the Twelfth. Wes- 
ley listened with the deepest interest; it was all strange to 
him. ‘ Where did you find out all that” he said when they 
had gone up in the garret to go to bed. 

* \“It is in the books, and many other things more won- 
derful still.” 

“J wish I had the book that had that in.” 

The peddler talked far into the night, of the Greek and 
Romans, the French and English, and finally fell asleep 
only from weariness and not from a want of more know}- 
edge to impart. 

Wesley was left with an insatiable desire to read and 
study. When the winter school began, he was bound up in 
his books, he neglected play, and seemed absorbed in his 
thoughts and ideas, The nickname of “old steady” was 
soon fastened on him and he wore it for many years. He 
borrowed books when he could find them, and often travei- 
ed many miles to obtain a history of the United States or of 
Africa or of South America. In this way he accumulated a 
much knowledge that it began to be remarked that Old 
Steady was going to be a minister; formerly when any one 
had a prediliction for books it used to be thought that he 
would end it by entering the pulpit. He worked hard all 
summer on tle farm, and attended school as much in the 
winter as he could for several years—-until he was twenty- 
one years old. Then he was free and as one of his brothers 
remained at home, he started off fora town about thirty 
miles away—with a determination “to get an education.’’ 
As he was walking along the street uncertain what to do, a 
lawyer drove up to the sidewalk and was about to get out 
of his carriage to open a gate to drive into the yard. Wes- 
ley seeing this, opened the gate and shut it as the carriage 
went in, receiving a nod, anda “thank you.” Something 
in the young man’s face led the lawyer to look around as he 
reached the barn ; he saw him standing irresolutely by the 
gate, and called to him. He ascertained in a few moments 
that he wanted work, and set him to taking care of his horse 
and garden. The law office stood in one corner of the yard, 
and here he spent his evenings in reading the many works 
on history, for it contained these as wel) as the usual works 
on law. This steady pursuit of knowledge was noticed was 
noticed hy Mr. Dar:ow, who looked on but said nothing; 
such a specticle was so unusual as to be refreshing. Day 
by day, week after week, and month after month did young 
Hopkins spend in reading during the evenings and working 
during the day. 

At last he began on the law books after asking which one 
should be read first. He went on steadily at this new line 
of thought and evidently pondering very much over during 
the day what he had pursued. Darrow begaa to respect 
hisservant and law student very much, and to predict that 
he would arise to distinction. Inthe course of a year or 
two he began to write during the day at the request of the 
lawyer, and finally, to undertake a caxe in the petty court 
of justice of the peace. The learning he exhibited was not 
well-bandled, but all present acknowledged his complete 
knowledge of the case. From this time he won the confi- 
dence of those who sought advice on law matters, and Mr. 
Darrow himself recognized that his stores of information 
was greater than his own. 

As time passed he was seen to be a worthy and able man, 
and was chosen as county Judge; and so well did he per- 


form his duties that he held the post for many years. 
The lesson hers taught is a very im veone. The 
steady pursuit of knowledge will lift the student out of op- 
ve circumstances. It is not enough to read; the read- 
ous be instructive and usefal. 








From the Scholar's Companion, 
What the Girls did at Dinner-Time. 


¥ “Annie, if you think of some number, and add, multiply and 
divide it by several numbers, and then tell me what you get, 
I will tell you what you first thought of,” said Mollie, one 
day just as the class was dismissed for lunch. 

“Oh, do let us try it!” exclaimed Maggie. 

Dinner was forgotten, as the four girls gathered around the 
first speaker. 

“You may all think ot a number under ten,” continued 
Annie, “and when you are ready tell me.” 

“T’m ready,” said first one girl and then another, until all 
had chosen a number, 

“ Multiply it by three,” said Annie. 

The girls nodded their heads to signify that they had done 





80. 
“Add one,” Annie went on, “ Multiply again by three, and 
add to this the number first thought of. Now, Lizzie what do 
you have?” 

“ Sixty-three,” answered Lizzie. 

“You have thought of six,” said Annie, “What have you 
Maggie?” 

“ Ninety-three,” replied Maggie. 

“You chose nine as your first number,” said Annie. 

Maggie looked completely mystified. 

“Molhe, what have you?” again asked Annie. 

“Thirty-three,” said Mollie in her turn. 

“Well, you chose a small number, three. Carry, you are the 
last, what did you get?” 

“ Seventy-three,” said Carry, ‘Ah, Miss Annie, I see your 
trick. They all end in three, and you strike off that, and what 
is left, is the number chosen.” 

“ You are right,” said Annie. 

“ Please tell us the numbers you multiply and add by,” ask- 
ed Lizzie. 

Annie consented, saying, ‘First, multiply by three, add one, 
multiply by three, and then add the number first thought of.” 

“Let us write it in our note-books,” suggested Maggie, 
whereupon they rushed to their desks,and taking pen and 
ink, wrote out the directions for the little game. 

Then they thought of their dinner which they had not yet 
touched, and all brought their baskets and sa indow 
making a social little group. Twé other classmates coming 
towards them, they played the “arithmetic game,” as they 
called it, for their benefit, with great success. 

“T know of another way of doing it,” said Annie as they put 
their lunch-baskets away, “shall we try it?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” was the answer. 

“All think of numbers, under or over ten, just as you choose. 
Ready?” 

“ Yes,” was the answers. 

“ Double it, add four, multiply by five, add twelve, and mul- 
tiply by ten,” said Annie, slowly. ‘“ Carry, what have you?” 

“Wait a moment, I have not finished multiplying,” said 
Carry. 

“What have you, Mollie?” asked Annie, 

“Nine hundred and twenty,” was the answer, and after a 
moment’s thought, Annie told what was the number. 

“You thought of six,” said she. 

“ Carry, are you ready?” 

“T have 1,520,” said Carry. 

Annie took her pencil, and after writing on a slip of paper, 
announced “twelve,” as the number Carry had chosen. 

“ Maggie, what do you get?” 

“T get 1,120,” answered Maggie. 

“You thought of eight. Now, Lizzie, it is your turn.” 

“My number is 2,820.” 

“ You thought of twenty-five.” 

“This is harder than the other,” said Lizzie. 
you do it?” 

“Take the answer and subtract 320 from it. The remainder 
will always have two ciphers. Strike these off and you have 
the number thought of.” 

“Here are the questions to ask. 


four, multiply by five, add twelve, and multiply by ten. 
we write this in our note-books, girls ?” 

The answer was in the affirmative, and they were busily en- 
gaged during the short time that intervened before school con- 
tinued in copying neatly and carefully the latter game into their 
books. 


“How do 


Double the number, add 
Shall 
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The Dead Doll. 


(For a Little Girl to speak.) 
You needn't be trying to comfurt me—I tell you my dolly is dead ! 
There’s no use in saying she isn’t, wit a crack like that in her head. 


It's jum in zon said it wouldn’t hurt much to have my toeth out, 
at day; 


And then, when 
word to 








the man ‘most pulled my head off, you hadn’ta 

say. 

And I guess you must think I’m s baby, when you say you can mend 
it with glue ; 

et See eran ae Maat Why, just suppose it was 
you 


You might make her look all mended—but what do I care for looks ? 
Why, glue is for chairs and tables, and toys and the backs of books | 





My dolly | my own httle daughter ; Oh, but it’s the awfullest crack { 
It just makes me sick to think of the sound when her poor head 
went whack 


Against that horrible brass thing that holds up the little shelf,’ 
Now, Nursey, vues mains yon sented me? I know thatI didit 
myself 


I think you must be crazy—you'll get her another head ! 

What good would forty heads do her? I tell you my dolly is dead? 
And to think I hadn’t quite finished her elegant new spring hat [ 
And I a, Oe of her's last night, to tie on that horrid 


When my mamma gave me that ribbon, I was “ree out in the 
yard 

She said to me, most expressly, “ Here’s a ribbon for Hildegarde,” 

And I went and put it on Tabby, and Hildegarde saw me do it ; 

But I said tomyself, Oh, never mind, I don’t believe she knew it! 

But I know that she knew it now, and I just believe, I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken, and so her head broke too, 

Oh! my baby ! my little bapy | I wieh my head had been hit ! 

For I've hit it over and over, and it hasn’t cracked a bit, 

But since the darling is dead, she'll want to be buried, of course ; 

We will take my little wagon, Nurse, and you shall be the horse ; 

And I'll walk behind and cry ; and we'll put her in this, you see— 

This dear little box—and we'll bury her there, out under the maple- 
tree, 


And papa will make me a tombstone, like the one he made for my 
bird ; 


And he'll put what I tell him on it—yes, every single word | 
I shall say, ‘‘ Here lies Hildegarde, a beautiful doll, who is dead ; 
She died of a broken heart, and a dreadful crack in her head, 





Real Elocution. 





FOR FIVE OR SIX BOYS. 

[This can be made a most laughable affair indeed. Four or five toys 
(not more) should be selected who van make the by-play appear real and 
full of amusing incidents, The interest of the play does uot centre in 
the “ Professor, but in No. 2, who should, by his movements, even to 
the tragic sentences, aim to keep his Lead from being hit. No. 4 is the 
next chara-ter of most importance, and he should follow the lead of No, 3 

retty closely. There must be an air of reality imparted to it or it will 
‘ail of producing the best effect. The Professor should have quitea 
pompous manner. The boys should be from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age—the tallest will do for Professor.) 


Professor. (Entering and followed by four or five boys.) 
Now, young gentlemen, we have met to learn the wonderful 
art of elocution. This word isderived from two Latin 
words, E, out of, and loquor, logui, locutus to speak, so the 
whole word means to speak out. Halt the world{speak down 
their throate—that is not elocution. I differ from every 
other teacher inthis. Ido everything called forin the 
piece. If acoughis meutioned why I stop and cough, if a 
horse is spoken of, then I whinny like a horse. This I call 
real elocution. 

You must observe two directions, which I shall give you, 
firet let your voices well out, next you must observe and 
copy me and my gestures, Can you remember these? 

No. 1. Yes, sir; I think we can remember them ; but how 
much shal! we let our voices out, I am always afraid I shall 
bust something if I let my voice out too much. 

P. Wel), sir, let me hear you speak and then I can judge. 
Do you know “On Linden when the sun was low?” 

No. 1. Yes; I know that ere song. 

P. Well, you may speak it. 

No. 1. (Puts himself in position, and in a very high and 
loud voice, recites), 

On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the fiow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

P. (Clapping bis bands to his ears.) Hold! enough 
enough. Do you all speak as loud as that? 

No. 4. Just like that, sir. 

P. Well, then; I'll withdraw the rule requiring you to 
speak ro loud as you can, and beg you insiead,io speak 
moderately, moderately, gentlemen. 

Bat you must be sure to move and act as you see me do, 
Our first selection will be from Shakespeare. I told you all 
to povide yourselves with mantles, since the ancient 
Romans whom we are to personate, wore them. Under the 
present circumstances, I stated that your sister's waterproof 
cloak would answer ever purpose. 

No.2. I haven't any sister, Professor, so I got bis sister 
(pointing) to lend me her waterproof. Woll that do just as 
well? 

P. Certainly. Now throw them over your left arms thus. 

(In drawing them No. 8 accidently hits No. 4, who rub- 
bing bis arms, says.) P 

No. 4. What are you about, hitting around in that way? 
You've got to be more careful. 

(No. 1 also accidently stepson the toes of No, 2, who 
limps around and makes great ado.) 

No.2. Oh! oh! my corns. What do you stepon my corns 
for, sir? 

P. Gentlemen, you must be more careful. 

No. 2 and 4. Why, we were just as careful as we could 
be. It’s those fellows who ain’t careful, 

P. Now, then, gentlemen, in line if you please, and fol- 
low my directions. But first, I'll recite, as appropriate to 
the occasion, Shakespeare’s “Advice to Players.” 

“ Speak the speech, I pray you as 1 pronounce it to you ; 
tripping on the tongue ; but if you mouth it as many of our 
' players do, I had as lief the town crier spake my lines. Nor 
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do nct saw the air too much with your hand thus, but use 
all gently.” 

1 repeat, gentlemen, be sure to imitate me; it is thus you 
will learn. 

P. “ If you have tears” (throwing out right hand towards 
them.) 

Class. “It you have tears” (also throwing out their right 
hands with great animation.) 

P. Prepare to shed them now (puts hands to eyes and 
whines and cries.) 

0. Prepare to shed them now, (also puts hands, etc.) 

In doing this, No.1 hits Nc. 2 with his sword, and he 
calls out: 

No. 2. Oh, why are you always hitting me? I’m half in- 
clined to think you did it on purpose, I ain’t going to stand 
it any longer unless I have the chance to do some hitting 
back. 

P. Silence, gentlemen. You must be willing to suffer 
something in the cause of education. “You all do know 
this mantle’’ (throwing out left arm and pointing with the 
right.) ’ 

0. You all know do this mantle, (same gestures, the 
various members dodging about as the swords are drawn.) 

P. “I remember the first time ever Cesar put it on.” 

0.41 remember the first time ever Cwsar put it on.” 

P. ‘‘Look” (throwing out right hand.) 

0. “Look” (repeat gesture), 

P. “In this place” (pointing.) 

©. “In this place” (pointing). 

P.}Ran Cassius’ dagger through.” 

0. “Ran Cassius’; dagger through.” 

” P. “See what a rent the envious Casca made—here” (point- 
ing). 

0. “See what a rent the envious Casca made—here” (point- 
ing). 
|, P. “Thro’ this the well beloved Brutus stabbed” (pointing) 

C. ‘Thro’ this the well beloved Brutus stabbed” (pointin z. 

P. “And as he plucked his cursed steel away’’ (drawing 
sword back). 

C. “And as he plucked his cursed steel away” (drawing 
swords back,) and in so doing, No.1 ‘hits No.2 in the 
stomach which causes him to double up, and he cries out in 
a whining way. 

No, 2. There you go again, always hitting some one, you 
are. And I’m not going to stand your nonsense any longer. 

P. Silence, there. 

C. Silence, there, (No. 2 calls out with the rest, though 
stil] pretending to be in pain.) 

P. (Raising sword) Silence, 1 eay. 

@. (Raising swords) Silence, I say. 

P. Now, gentlemen, listen tome, That is not found in 
the divine bard, Make ready, all. All ready. 

OC. Ready. 

P. “Then burst his mighty heart” (left hand on heart and 
right arm over the eyes pretending to weep.) 

0, “Then burst his mighty heart” (imitating gesture, and 
No. 2 makes laborious efforts to cry.) 

P. “And in his mantle muffling up his face” (folds cloak 
around his head.) 

h C. “And in his mantle muffling up his face” (fold cloaks, 
etc., etc. No, 2does this in as grotesque a manner as posi- 
ble.) ‘ 

P. “Great Cesar” (in a loud voice.) 

C. “Great Cesar” (very loud, some saying in a tore of sur- 
prise.) 

P. “Fell” (going suddenly on his kness), 

C. “Fell” (go down suddenly on ‘heir knees, and they re- 
main in this position about a minute, and then make an 
opening sufficient to see out and watch the rising of the 
professor.) 

P. Now, Gentlemen, you have had your first lesson in 
real elocution, where everything is done that is spoken about 
in the piece itself. This one was intended to show you how 
an audience can be made to weep. The next will be to show 
you how it can be made to laugh. (Exit.) 
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From the Scholars Companion, 


THE SCHOOL ROOM 





Well, scholars, are you all here this moraing? Let me see— 
Mary, Hattie, Annie, Willie, Charles, Anna, George, Eddie, Bel- 
le,—oh, [ can’t stop to call the long roll. That would take too 
long. Now, wouldn't it? 

How many of you have {tried those examples I gave you last 
month? I am afraid not many; Qut the positives and compara- 
tives! My! if you could have seen all the answers! You 
will find the name of the winner on: another page. 

Before we commence our lessons, I want to have a little 
talk with you about writing letters to the ComPANION. Some 
of you, Mary Bright and Harry Gay, and a few others always 
use pale ink; and when we get hold of anfenvelope with Editor 
off Scholar's ‘Companion hardly legible, I say, “Oh, Mary 


h ’ 


Bright, why don’t you write with darkerink? I don't know 
whether to open this or not.” Others of you, who write sev- 
eral times, and on several pieces of paper, only put your name 
on one piece, entirely omitting age or residence as the case 
may be. Don’t do that, Each time you write give name, age 
class, address and teacher’s name; and on every piece paper 
you send, too, 

If you senda letterto the “ Writing Club,” or a composition, 
or story, in fact anything to be printed only use one side of 
the paper. Don’t forget this. I have some scholars in a town 
in Pennsylvania, (I will not mention names) where they always 
put the things I have spoken of on every paper sent, always 
use dark ink, and never write on both sides of paper. What 
do you think of thas? Don’t you think they have a good 
teacher? 

Why, I have given you quite a lecture.” Might as well have 
called it the Writing Class to {start with; but never mind, we 
have plenty of other studies yet. Next is the 


Grammar Class. 

There are someof you who use the words in their wrohg 
places. Now hear what I am going to tell you about some of 
them, and try*and correct your way of speaking. 

Number. Quantity. Number should be used in speaking of 
objects that are counted; quantity with those that are measur- 
ed. 
Principal. Principle. Principal means chief, both as an ad- 
jective and asa noun. Itis also the name for the capital sum 
on which interest accrues.~ Principle, a noun, means a motive, 
of a rule of conduct, the basis on which actionis taken. It is 
never an adjective. 

Go fetch. ‘Go fetch me my riding whip.” Say “ tetch it,” 
or “go and bring it.” Fetch has the sense of go and bring. 

Latter end. ‘I expect to get through by the latter end of 
the week.” Say “ by the end of the week.” 

New Beginner. Say beginner. When one begins anything, 
he is new at it of course. 

Plunge down. “He plunged down into the stream.” Omit 
down. 

Repetition of that. A very common error is the use of that 
several times in a sentence in which it need occur only once. It 
‘does not follow that, because there are no national banks of 
issue at the South, that there is necessarily an’ insufficiency of 
currency there. “ Either of the thats may be omitted; one of 
them should be, by all means. Sometimes that is omitted when 
it should employed. ‘‘Such at least was his opinion, and we 
suppose he was right,” should read, “we suppose that he is 
right.” The omission of that in such sentences is, however, 
permitted in familiar style. In the following lines the word 
that is used to exemplify in its various significations: 

Now that is a word which may often be joined, 
For that that may be doubled is clear to the mind; 
And that that that is right is as plain'to the view 
As that that that that is rightly used too; 

And that that that that that line has is right, 

In accordance with grammar, is plain in our sight. 

Double Negatives. Two negatives used in the same clause 
contradict each other, and give the sense an affirmative. Yet 
nothing is more common than to use two negatives in this way. 
“T did not do nothing,” or ‘I did’nt do nothing,” means that. 
“T did do something.” Say instead, “I did nothing,” or “I 
did'nt do anything.” 

Than him. “ You are stronger than him.” Say “than he:” 

Itisme. Say “itis I.” 

With James and I. Say “ with James and me.” 

Notme. Say “it was not I.” 

Iam him. “I know I am him whom he meant.” Say “I 
am he whom he meant.” 

Wasit her? was it him? Say “was [it’she? was it he?” 
Very often in such cases the one is used instead of one of the 
pronouns. Thus we may say “that is the one;” “he is the 
one; ” “was she the one?” 

Which for who. ‘The man which you saw.” Say “the man 
whom you saw.” Which is applied only to animals. 

Them books. “Give me them books.” Say “those books.” 

Such for so. ‘Such distinguished virtues seidom occur.” 
Say “.virtues so distinguished,” or ‘so distinguished virtues.” 

Between you and I. Say “ between you and me.” 

Here is an easy puzzle, which you can find out by yourself. 

Two pronouns joined correctly, show 
A garden herb you all do know. 

Who knows what this is? 

In what word of seven} syllables does the same vowel occu 
in six of them? 

One more and then I will dismiss the grammar class. What 
word is always pronounced wrong? I shall give a reward of 
merit for the first three correct answers. Who will get them? 

Class in Natural History. 

Well, who is ready with some anecdote about animals? What 
a lot of hands are raised. Neddy Barker, you come from Ohio. 
What have You to say? 

“T read this in the paper the other day, and cut it out 
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George Friesbach, about 14 years of age,” was accidentily 
shot, while hunting, near Voleano, Neb; His dog at once 
started off to make his mishap, known at home. Reaching 
his destination, he began’to whine and run back and forth 
through the house to attract attention, on gaining which he 
instantly started off in a direct line, as though desiring to 
lead the way somewhere. Thereat some men set out with 
the dog as their guide, and the dog manifested unmistak- 
able symptoms of joy. He led the way straight to the 
wounded boy, and the boy was saved. 

Very good, Neddy, Send some more. 

Who comes next? Well, Bessie Brown may tell us some- 
thing. She looks as if she were ready. What, something 
that you have read? Let us hear it. 

It was in the month of July, a hot summer’s day. Just be- 
fore the ‘battle the sentinels of King William’s army felt 
uncommonly’ tired and sleepy,fand very much inclined to take 
a nap; notwithstanding the near neighborhood of the enemy. 
Of course, if grown up soldiers fell asleep,a little dr ummer- 
boy could not be expected to keep awake. While he slept 
this companions nodding around him, a little wren espied some 
crumbs upon his drumhead, and straightway hopped upon it to 
pick them up. The noise of her little feet and beak tapping on 
the parchment woke the lad, who spied the enemy advancing, 
nd instantly gave the alarm. But for this little bird tho 
sleepers might have been surprised and the events of the day 
altered. As it was, the skill of Wilham won him the victory 
and James fled beaten from the field. 

First rate, Bessie. That isa good story. Now, listen to 
what I will tell you:—A vessel stopped at the port of Bahia, 
Brazil, and some of the voyagers went to Santo Amora, a town 
about twenty miles distant. There anew line of tramway had 
recently been laid, with a sharp incline to a steamboat wharf. 
Dr. Thompson’s party arrived in season to take the trial trip on 
the new tramway. As the truck that carried the party went 
iown the incline, the agonized cries of a child, followed by low 
snoans, were heard apparently from beneath the the wheels. 

astantly the break was applied and the truck stopped with a 
udden jerk. The scientific party jumped out and looked around 
auinder the truck in vain. A lot of swarthy naiive children 
stood near the rails, looking on vaguely and curiously, but not 
as if anything had happened to any of their number. When 
the passengers, mystified, returned to their seats, a parrot 
hanging in a cage on the truck, burst out into a loud, mocking 
laugh, and was at once recognized as the performer in the 
previous screaming and moaning. Was not that acute parrot? 
Here comes Tiny Fairchild. We must certainly hear what she 
has to say. 

One day last summer, when I went to take a walk, my cat 
whose name is Jet, wanted to follow me. She did not want to 
leave her little kitten, and wanted to go with me. She would 
come after me for a little ways, and then begin to cry, and run 
back to the kitten. She did this several times, and finally, 
staid with her kitten, crying and mewing for a long while. 

She must have been very fond of you, Tiny, we should like 
to see her. 

Mythology Class. 

Lena Harris and others want to hear some more about 
ancient mythology. So you like it,do you? Well, here it is, 

Another of the Greek mythical tales relates to Dionysius, the 
god of the vine and its fruits. There are many stories told of 
his birth, the most popular relating that Cadmus, his mother’s 
father, and King of Thebes, on learning that he was born, put 
him with his mother in a chest, which the sea had cast upon 
the shores of Brasiae. The baby lived, but not its mother. 
Dionysius was brought up by Ino, on the top ofa mountain. 
He gradually attained fame and glory, but only by passing 
| through toil anddanger. He at last resolved to leave the place 

where he had passed his youth, and having journeyed to the 
| sea, he stood on a jutting rock, where his purple robe rustled 
|in the breeze, The splendor of his form attracted the eyes of 
‘some Tyrrhenians who were sailing by. Leaving their vessel, 
| they came to the rock, and.seizing Dionysius, bound him with 
strong bands, which fell from him like leaves from a tree in 
autumn. In vain, the helmsman warned them to have nothing 
to do with one who belonged to the race of the undying gods; 

but as they sailed away with Dionysius, suddenly there ran 
over the deck a stream of purple wine, and a fragrance as of a 
heavenly banquet filled the air. Over the masts and sailyards 
a vine clambered ; round the tackling, were masses of ivy 
mingled with bunches of glistening grapes, and bright garlands 

shown on every oar-pin. 

The sailors, smitten with fear, crowded round the helmsman, 
when suddenly a loud roar was heard, and a tawny lion and 
grizzly bear stood fronting them. The men leaped out of the 
ship, and were changed into dolphins; and Dionysius, once 
more taking his human form, rewarded the helmsgman for his 
kindness, and brought a north wind which carried the ship to 
the land of Egypt. He journeyed now through many lands— 
India, Ethiopia, and other countries, followed everywhere by 
crowds of women, who worshipped him with wild cries and 








to send to you, and here it is,” says Neddy: 


TO BE CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


REQUA & A New York, 
series of Copy Books, exttied en OM | a 








eee. < & DUNN, 
EDITORS PUBLISHERS, 
“3 West aad. Street, N, Y. 


J. PohtBRINCO ALT. £. 2° 
Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8ve. 
Shee 





1.25 
2.00 
1.75 
1.00 


Academic Dictionary. [lus, Crown, 8vo. 
Comprehensive Dictionary, Illus. 12mo, 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 13mo, 
Primary Dictionary. I[lustrated. 16mo 60 
Pocket Dictionary. [lus, 24mo. Cloth, 63 

~ Many special aids to students, ‘n addition to a very 

ll p and d y. make the 
above-named "baehe. in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


1Y'SQN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematics, 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematiggs 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

6 Gcegraphies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e, 








&e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


H.W EELS? 
o EELS TH’ neprovemenrs 


in Practical Penmanship. 
*The first to introduce the Seale of Thirds nm 
Writing- Book, (1861). 
The first to classify Capitals as Standard, and Busi- 
on or Current styles, (1861). 
to ae Text-Book on Penman- 


ship, Bogue 
o publiah Black-Board Charts of Let- 


ters, (1 
* The first to a Paper devoted to Penmanship, 


. 
omne heet to popularize Tracing"in Copy-Books, 


The firstto found Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
manship, (1876). 
first to introduce the Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (1877). 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
* Bince followed by competing authors. 


PT RE GeO 


as Gambaerts @eoy Beoks. 
Payeon, Danton & Scribner's ow Manual of 


‘enmanchip: 
me Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing Books. 
Primary Cards, th three sets, 
Teachers Manual or guide to above. 
Guide to Cards. 


[The most hensi and 
n-yw ve, practical beautiful 


N 1 Worse No, 2. Words and Definitions. 
‘a. 0, 2. an 
© oe rape ene best. Retail | nahn ane [% 
@uction price, 7 cts.; full size, first clacs 


mais oie ee 
ae Es 








| Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). 


CARTON: REMSEN and YAFFEL- 
Prof, LABBERTON’s HISTORICAL SERIES 
Outlines Ag eet of History swith 

Historical Questions, Logically Arranged ead Dt, 
spec History, 1 vol, 


Containing a pw one <1 Colored 


from the Dawn 
of to taelnvenens De t 
$5, clot esent Day, 1 vol. oblong quar- 
the 
at a giance the R: 
“ars nanan Sine Pent ant a 


until the t This Obart is 
present day. “published fm 


Go For terms and other information, address 
@ pablishers. Ge 


.™ SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


The Elocucioniste’ A Annual, “a 
‘0. pages, comprising latest 
recitations, dialogues and a 


West Things from Best A 

Comprising Nos. 1, 3 aed Sat the Eicoutiontate An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50, 
Green and gold, $2. 





read- 
cte., cloth 


ap 


Oratory 
An oration by Rev. Henry Wi 
before the National School of 
paper’bindiag 15 cts., des cloth into Bg 
pubiteations sent post on rece ice, 
W. SHO KER & CO., Publishers, 
1 ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 





COLLINS & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy. forschools, By Prof. O!m- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 


$1 00. 

Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
— Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 

2 00 


YYIDOLETON, WwW. J, 





27 Howard St., New York, 
SUPLEER’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive analysis, ad- 
di(ional words for illustration and questions for ex- 
amination, by Thomas D. Suplee, 12 mo, 400 pp, $1.50, 


White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo._ $1.25. 
Connington’s Z2neid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged “ Stadent’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
N TIBBALS & SONS, 
a 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand the largest assortmen: of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehooi, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
il publishers—all on the most faverabie terzas, 
Books sold only by subscription, 
“Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE anor by Educters every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 

cordially invited to send specimen 
ages, including samples of the 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JON iES BROTHERS &CO., Putiichers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Cnicago. 
BEST SINGING BOOKS 
For Schools of all Grades. 
New Century. rintixs 
Musical Monitor. 423 
Are the jet oniag ae of GRAMMAR wt HIGH 


Nine “OClock j in the Morning. | HEN. 
RY TUCKER. 


Mocking Bird. «: ‘ork 


sane best singing books for Primary School. 


Seminary Album. , re 
Laurel Wreath. xis.” one. 


$1.00. 


Are the best books for Ladies’ Scho oct ae 
Published by 


WILLIAM Ae POND &CO., 
547 BROADWAY 39 UNION 8Q., N. ¥ 


Piano for Sale. 
A HAZELTON PIANO 


that cost $500, will be sold for $200. 
Callor address A., 27 West 10th street, New York 


cs | ag 

















sure made agents sell our 
Curomon, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 


New Features! 


ENBOS, LL.D. 


SLIDING COPIES. 





M.D. (Ready Oct, 1st.) 


1877. NEW BOOKS. 


1877. 


Better Methods! 


|. Appleton’s Readers. 2) W«. T. Hazais, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Ricxorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
and Mark Barrey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. For Schools. By G. P. Quacx- 
Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. WitH 


A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of General History. Frome. c. 800toa 
D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuvet Wizvarp, A. M. 


'6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


Textile Desi 
Mechanical 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon appli 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Adiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 51Broaiway. N. ¥ 


Outline and Relief Designs. 


+. 1 ‘hy 


T 





will oblige 





THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS. 


_— —— to -- excellence | 
of Mr. Palmer’s latest work for | 
singing classes and country SONG 
choirs. It is far ahead of his 
earlier words, and the elements 
of success are stamped on every 
page in all ita bright depart- 
ments. No wide-awake teacher 
can afford to mise it. Price 75 


cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


AND FOR MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


There is no work 





PALMER'S comparable with 
Palmer's Theory of 
THEORY OF Masic, which ‘has 


opened a new road 
to musical science, 
It is makes all plain, 

simple and clear to 
teachers and pupil. 

| It makes the study 

' of music a pleasure 

instead of an irk- 


some task, Price $1. 


—_—__--~—- 
EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER should sub- 
scribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Every number contains two dollars worth of music 
and alarge quantity of ical news, sketches, stories, 
ete., by the best writers Elegant volume of beautiful 
music tree to every subscriber, $1.50 a year. Full par- 





School Sung Book. 


‘School Music Books! 


Emerson & TILDEN, 


High School Choir. $9.00 a dozen, 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 

C, Evenzst. $6 per 
dozen. 

Fine Book for Girl’s High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. W. 8. Trupen. $9 per dozen: 
Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Scminaries, &o 


Grammar School Choir. \,*.?u2n: 


Excellent collection for High or Grammar Schoola, 


American Schoo] Music Readers. 
In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. Care- 
fully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite general collections of gen- 
ial Songs for Common Schvols, 


SONG ECHO 
MOCKING BIRD..... 
MUSIC TEACHER... 
OUR FAVORITE.............. 


cceccccccccoescces H. 8. Penurns. .75 
..W. 0. Perxims, .50 

C, Everest. 40 
..H, P. Danza, .50 


MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr, Lowri. Mason, 

Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard | 
plainly visible to al!, saving much trouble, easily se 
up and used, and furnish‘ ng a complete course of Tach $8.00 
tice. Sent by Express, In tworolle or sets, 00 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(. H. Ditson & Co., J. EB. Ditson & Co., 





tic on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


Suplee’s Treuch on Words, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY RICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, D, D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Arranged for Class Book, 

From the Latest Revised English Edition, 
With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 
THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 

Head master of St. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Oa). 
“* TRENCH’'S STUDY OF WORDS” has long been 
a weli-known and favorite aaa, though but poorly | 
adapted heretofore for school use. | 
In ite new arrangement it must prove more accept- | 
able than ever ; 400 pages. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. Copies 
for examination, with a view to introduction, sent 

postage paid, on receipt of $1. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, | 


PUBLISHER, 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Teachers of Mathematics should possess a copy of 
each of the following excellent works : ru 9 a 
Papers in AniruMetic, by J. A. McLellan, M. A, L.L. | 
D., and Thomas Kirkland, M. Ae Science Master, Now. 
mal School, Toronto. Barnes’ Ed. Monthly says. ** it is | 
the best book of problems published on this contin- 
ent.” It contains solutions by the Unitary Method, to 
every variety of — TARY STATICS "by 
T. Kirkland, M. A., requires from tne rctudent only a 
knowledge of Euclid Book 1., and Simple Education in 
Algebra, and HaMBLIN SMITH's ALGEBRA. These books 
are $1.00 each. Send 10 cents ys mo for ped seve 
Other Books at r ee all 
orders to M. ALBERT JA Teachers’ 
Agency, Baltimore, Ontario, Cadada. $41-tf. 
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STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


Two letters written at the same time without the use 
of the Pen, Ink, or Press, Best Manifold Book ever 
ee ce, E 





for 75 cts 
talaga Free. ° H. E BUYFORD'S SONS, 








oy wis lak to be had of { all stationers, YOUNG, 
Street, N. Y. 


& MACDONALD. 69 Beekman 


843 Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 





New York. Phila, 
BRATIWARRD'S 
Musical World, 


FOR ‘FEBRUARY, (878. 
$1.50 per annum. 15 cents per number, 
The leading musica] monthly. Each number contains 


36 pages of beautiful new music and choice reading 
matter, edited by Karl Merz. The February number 


contains ; 
.-~The mlar song of the day, 
WANS heme Sella tor 40 cents, 
S.—Beautiful walizsong. By Colin Coe, 
2 ay 30 cents 
LINI ~~A choice composition for 
piano-torte, Sells Tor 80 cents, 


HARP SOUNDS.—Ao elegant fantasia 


for 


piano by A. Jungmann, Sells for 50 cents. 
ST, /PAUL W WALTZ. —Arranged as duet for 
Bells for 30 centa, 


But all this choice music is included in the Musical 
World for February, which sells fur only 15 cts, 
Sold by most news dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers 

For $1.50 we will send the Musical World one year, 
containing over $20 worth of new music, 

Tue Feprvary Numper contains an illustrated 
supplement, giving the ee full deseription and a 
fine illustration of the grand new Cincinnati Music 
Hall, in addition to the usual large amount of musical 
reading matter. Now is the time to subscribe. Agents 
waated. 

{®™ The trade supplied by the American News Co,, 
New York or Western News Co., Chi 

t®™ Catalogues of sheet music and music books sent 
free 


$. BRAINARD’ S$ SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
We offer fine double reed with al] the latest 
improvements, in tasty Walnut Cases, for $65.00 
time given to test the Organs 1985.00 
‘or oo address The Star Parlo? 
ger oun & Co., 





Cash. 
chasing. 
Organ Factory. 
Washington” 


EUROS * 


wd 


to sail June 27th 1878, 
ppey for information to 
Prof, A, Lodeman, 


Upsilanti, Mich, 
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New York School Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 





BY 
eB. lL. HELLOGS é& Co., 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
Wiiiiam H, FArre.ui, Business AGENT. 
WituramM F. Keiioae, SusecriPTion AGENT. 








TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta ihe 
visk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
Ways got a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts, 


We want an agent tn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 
The columns of the Jounnat are open for the discussion of subjects 


pertaining to education, Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 23, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JouRNAL may 
vossibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable fact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
email fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 
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State Certificates. 





At the examination for State Certificates, (the ques- 
tions for which were publisxed in the JouRNAL some 
weeks since) the following named persons distinguish- 
ed themselves and were awarded the honor they sought, 
We give the names with pleasure, because several of 
them are subscribers tothe JournaL. It is a fact 
worthy of consideration that at each State Examina- 
tion some of our subscribers win this high honor, We 
can only account for it by believing to be true what 
we have long suspected—that the subscribers to the 
ScHoot JouRNAL are eminently scholarly and able ; 
or it may be that the reading of the JourNAL proves 
a good preparation for the difficult questions: Frank 
S. Hotaling, Albany ; Hugh Kelso, Stuyvesant ; Chas. 
Melville Bean, Mc’srawville ; Geo. V. Chapin, Chap- 
inville ; Henry Homer Hutton, Waverly; Agnes S. 
Brown, Versailles ; Neelie Anderson, James S. Eaton, 
J. H. Hauren, Mary W. Plumer and Wm. S. Pellet- 
rean, New York City. 
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An Open Letter to Teachers. 


Criticism will constantly be directed towards those 
who direct others. The constant question will be ask- 
ed, “Are they themselves what they wish others to 
become?” This judgment causes more teachers to 
fail than the examination bench. The motives that 
brings so many to the school-room are simply tempor- 
ary; they teach tor convenience—it is the easiest oc- 
cupation ; as if John or Peter went to “teach all na- 
tions because that was the most convenient and handy 
way to get a living!” But whatever brings a man or 
woman into the school-room, he must not stay there 
if he finds his spirit is against the spirit of the place ; 
or rather if his spirit is not with the occupations there 
undertaken. 


But. how, the teacher asks, shall I bring myself to 
love this occupation which has so many unpleasant 
features about it? It is to answer this wewrite. The 
work of teaching is many-sided, It is a good and 
noble and not unpleasant work. Some men and wo- 
men are doing it as Angelo painted ; some are doing 
it hideously ; they go to it “like the galley slave, 
scourged to his dungeon.” They hate it, and seize 
on any excuse to leave it. Offer them a penny a day 
more and they quit it, without snapping a single tie ; 
for there were no ties binding them to it. 

The teacher should value his profession. Day by 
day he should strive to look up the beneficent effects 
of education ; he should read history and biography to 
see what education has done for the human race; he 
should see that vice and murder only show the need 
of education. 

A certain church member was convicted of forgery, 
and a cynic said, ‘See what religion has done ;’ his 
friend replied “that is what a lack of religion has 
done.” Do your scholars fight or swear? They are 
not educated. Are they rude to you and to each 
other? They are not educated. The teacher will 
by a careful consideration, see that his profession lies 
at the base of civilization, and is therefore intrinsical- 
ly valuable in the highest degree, 

The pupils will go forth as forces in the world, to 
bless or curse it. Which? That depends very much 
on you. These children are worth saving ; in them is 
the hope of the world Value the children; do not 
look at the coarse and rude as of little account. Go 
to the playground, or into the street and watch the 
orde: of things ; see whois the powerful and influen- 
tial one there ; “gofor” that one when he comes into 
your school-room. The teacher will learn in time that 
the school is simply for the children; it is to insure 
their progress and right development. The work you 
do is as good as any, considered simply as work. Let 
no one delude you by saying that this or that work 
has less care and perplexity. Your work, if you bring 
your heart to it, is worthy of your appreciation. Do 
not under-value your work. 

As to specific means for the teacher’s improvement 


we can think of none so helpful, none so cheap as the 
constant reading of the New York ScHooL JouRNAL. 
This brings you in a year 602 pages bearing almost 
exclusively on education. The reading of this will 
enlarge and benefit the mind of the teacher on all 
sides. Those who do not have it to read little know 
what deserts their minds are compared with the gar- 
dens they might be. They go to their school-rooms to- 
day the same beings they were when they left it yester- 
day. Thesponge that has been tightly squeezed is 
the fittest figure tor their minds. The class is before 
them, but they have no “ fresh instruction ” which the 
poet tells us is so delightful to pour over the young 
mind. They commence to turn the unlubricated 
machinery with many a pang and pain. The con- 
stant feeling is that they have no resources, nothing 


“ to fall back on.” 
The readers of the JourNat are in no such perplex- 


ity and poverty. They find constant help in its pages ; 
they learn the methods employed by successful teach- 
ers; they ascertain the sure foundation undérlying 
their work as made plain hy eminent educational writ- 
ers and build thereon. Hence it is a, matter of pro- 
fessional and pecuniary importance to every teacher 
that he reads the New York ScHoot JouRNAL. 





Reduction of Salaries. 





We have received a number of communications from 
teachers in regard to the reduction of salaries; they are too 
long to be be printed in full. One written by “C” states 
the matter very clearly without any sharpness and severity ; 
it is entitled: WHAT WE THINK. “ The citizens have raised 
certain amount of money for the schools, and the Board of 
Education are to distribute it in such a way as to derive the 
greatest possible good to the pupil. We think this should 





include justice to us; it should disturb us as little as possi- 
Why the principals, vice- 


ble. ; But what has been done? 


, regularly and continuous.y. 





principals and teachers in the grammar schools receive the 
burden of the reduction. Itis the unequal distribution that 
we complain of. We think thetrue plan should have been 
to spend lesson new buildings, the Nautical school, com- 
pulsory education, books, office work, superintendents, and 
evening schools, and finally to have cut off say three per 
cent. from all salaries. There are seats for 11,000 more chil- 
dren than come to school now, why should $348,000 be spent 
tor more buildings? We think the nautical school is a mere 
hobby the city neither needs nor can afford; as good rea- 
sons can be found for having a crispinary school. We think 
Compulsory Education simply means, paying $1,300 a year 
to ten or twelve able bodied men to see why a few scholars 
stay at home! The whole thing costs $20,000 per year. This 
we used to accomplish by sending the boy out and at no cost 
atall. Ifthis is to be done why not hire a boy in each 
school to ‘run and see why John was out yesterday,’ for 
this is all it amounts to. The cost of books is $155,000, 
This, we think, cculd have been reduced to $50,000. Iam 
saying now what I know. I am saying what the principals 
would be willing to agreeto, This isa fruitful subject, 
Mr. Editor; if your space permitted, I could show you that 
the constant visitation of the schools by ten ablebodied men 
in the employ of the publishers, ha» to be paid for. New 
books are added to the list at every meeting of the sapient 
Board; the principals are cajoled by the ‘Ten’ into ‘ intro- 
ducing,’ and thus a useless expense is incurred. There are 
enough old books in decent repair, to furnish the schools 
a whole year—now lying in our book cases. We 

want some ink, and a few writing books occassionally. 
Every scholar should furnish his own pencils, But this isa 
large subject; it is sufficient that the principals dare not 
say anything for fear of offending the bouk agents, and thus 

a deliberate swindle of $100,000 goes on annually, As to 
office expenses I cannot say much but rely on ex-mayor 
Wickbam, who knows better than I do; at all ‘events, when 

we visit the Board there are always a half dozen employees 

who are doing nothing. The salary of Mr. Bourne, we 
think, was well earned, as the evidence ot his usefulness 
and hard work was apparent. Why he should have been 

cut down $500 and Mr. Kiernan $250, has made some of us 
stare. The superintendents, we think, should share the re- 

duction pro rata. We have no quarrel with them; they are 

indispensable. The evening schools shouli ve reduced in 

number very considerably; four other such schools as the 

Tligh School would be better than forty such as many of the 
evening schools really are ; only let in those that will come 
We think it a proper reduc- 
tion had been made on these departments, there could have 

been saved enough to meet the deficiency with a reduction 

of salaries all around of not over three percent. I have 

said nothing about French and German, but, candidly, we 

think the smattering obtained does not pay at all for the 

outlay. We have nothing to say on the subject, of course, 
nevertheless we think a good deal, and if any principal could 
have his own way. he would drop the modern languages at 

once. But, Mr. Editor, I suppose knowledge of the teach- 

ers, has shown you that no greater set of arrant cowards ex- 

ists. Between the Trustees, Inspectors, Commissioners, 

Book Agents and some noisy and officious citizens in each 
district, they are in constant dread, They * become all things 
to allinen’ as the apostle cemmanded, Sothat noone 

principal has back-bone enough to say ‘Iam for dispensing 

with French and German.” The same may be said of music. 

In some wards the music isa farce—so we think. For 

things are different now from what they were when the 

special teachers of music were appointed; now there is in 

every scbool (or easily might be) one person who can lead 
in the music and do as well as the special teacher — and in 
many cases inuch better—we think.” 

ANOTHER comments freely on the division of the Com- 
missioners into classes, “The planning is done by Messrs. 
Walker, Wickham, Hazletine and West ; evidently the rest 
do not give enough time to know what is going on. Several 
of the members evidence great ignorance of school matters. 
Ought not Mayor Ely to come up and see how his appointees 
do their work. Then there are those who seem to consider 
the teacher a little, such as Messrs Halsted, Beardsle, Wood, 
Mannierre, Jelliffe, Bell and Traud. Then there are two or 
three non-committal gentlemen, Messrs, Cohen, Donnelly, 
Wheeler, Place and Katzenberg.” This lady bas her eye 
on you, Messrs. Commissioners. 


ANOTHER sends us a piece of poetry that is quite sarcas- 
tic—Mr. Walker is said to be 


“An old hard-hearted ‘ bach.’ 
Who never yet has met his match.” 


This was “ not meant for publication but was made up one 
noonday by some young ladies in reduced circumstances,” 
Another teacher complains, and with justice if the matter is 
stated, that it has been said to her by acommissioner “ If you 
do not like the reduction some of your assistants will be glad 
to take your place even at that figure.” This is impertinent. as 
any one knows. It is no answer to one who remonstrates with 
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the headsman that it is better than being hung with a rope. 

Another complains that “no notice had been given that 
January's salary was to be diminished.” This .is an error; no- 
tice was given in December last, but it was curiously word2d. 
“Any reduction that shall be necessary shall apply to all the 
months of the -nsuing fiscal year.” 

Another makes a suggestion that is-worthy of the action of 
the Board. “The salaries of every grade should be fixed by 
the Board and not by the Trustees; they should be uniform 
throughout the city. Every grade should have the same fixed 
salary, say $600; teachers of five years successful experience 
should have an increment of $50; in four years more another 
increment $50; in three years more, $50 more; in two years 
more, $50 more; the next year $50 more, or maximum salary, 
no matter what grade she teaches.” 

We lay aside the correspondence, feeling certain that the 
Board of Education erred in not retaining the 10 year rule for 
principals. The question simply is, what is a reasonable num- 
ber of years. It could have been arbitrarily fixed at 20 years 
or 25. Taking into consideration the number of years that 
will elapse before a teacher becomes a principal, ten years is 
long enough. Or, amend it to say “14 years service as teach- 
er and principa!.” 





NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Feb. 11. 

Present. Messrs. Woop, BEARDSLEE, BELL, COHEN, 
Dorney, Down. GouLDING, HAZELTINE, HALSTED, MAN- 
NIERRE, KATZENBERG, KELLY, TRAUD, VERMILYE, WEST, 
JELLIFFE, WickHAM, WALKER, WATSON. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORTS. 

Examinations had been held during January, in 8th and 
18th wards. 


No. of classes examined : a : ; 145 
- ws found excellent in instruction , = 
“ “ “ good “ . ‘ 27 
o ad “ fair or deficient ‘ ‘ 8 
. ” “ excellent in discipline ‘ 125 
“ o “o good “ a F Z 18 
o “ “ fair “ “ ‘ , 2 
“ schools “ excellent in gen’l management 10 
o “ “ good . 4 - 


The teachers of several of the classes reported as deficient 
have previously been reported and action should be taken 
to secure more effective instruction, 

EVENING SCHOOLS, 


No, of classes examined............... nts iniites 218 
“ found excellent in instruction.......... 115 
va ‘ good " as wgueivressan 96 
“ “ * (fair “ ee ROK 9 
; @ af ** excellent in discipline...........178 
« « e ° Wl. ~aseeesees -. 43 
“ “ “ fair « * mthtineuetil 8 
“ of schools found excellent in managemént.......... 2 
“ “ “ good ¥ Pes She ted -5 
os ag =“ tis 3 Minh eeveecteleas 1 


The work performed bas been more satisfactory than any 
preceding term. ‘The attendance is not so large. They be- 
gan with 9,477, they ended with 6,224, 

The total enrellment for January was 117.34, average at- 
tendance, 105,956 ; 801 pupils were refused admission. 

THE LEGISLATURE 

Sent a request for the names and salary paid to each per- 
gon employed by the Board of Education in 1877 and to be 
paid in 1878. 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

The Committee on this school proposed to open a class for 
the instruction in seamanship, science of navigation, etc., 
without additional expense. Adopted. 

SUPENSION OF PUPILS. 


Supt. Kiddle also asks for a rule by the Board regulating 
the temporary suspersion of pupils. Many principals ap- 
r to be under the impression that they are empowered to 
deprive children of the right to attend school without re- 
gard to the State Law and the By-Law. 

The Committee on Buildings, asked to rehire P. 8. build- 
ing No. 7. 

Mr. Watson said it was not safe in case of fire ; nor well- 
lighted ; that No.9 built at the cost of $70,000 was near 
where plenty of room was to be found. Mr. Bell was against 
rehiring ; Mr. Goulding was in favor of it; so was Mr. Jel- 
liffe. Mr. Watson re-stated his arguments against it with 

t force. 

Mr. Bell in voting no said he did it in the interest of 400 
children. Voted not to rehire. 

Mr. Wateon offered a resolution that the desirability of 
closing P. S. No 6 and consolidating it with P. 8. 9, be in 
quired into by Com on Salariesand Economy ; also that the 
trustees be notified of this action. 

The application fora new G. 8. building in E. 46th St,, 
was denied. 

The Finance Committee reported in favor of appropriat- 
ing $239,200 for salaries. 

The Teachers’ Committee reported against the appeal of 
Mies Foley against the action of the trustess of the 11th 
aoa removing her from the position of assistant in P. 8. 

o. $1. 

Also against the removal of Miss Kate Hibberd, V. P. P. 
D., G. 8. 87, as asked for by the trustees of 12th Ward. 

The Evening School Committee recommended to accept 
the resignation of Chas. Roberts, teacher of elocution in the 
High School ; also to reduce the pay of the janitor of that 
school to $2.50. 


| the term being nearly 600. About 500 pupils were present, 


_| tertainment ; that is, novel for an evening school. 


4) and friends having been distributed among the girls, the 


- Eventne Sonoot No. 42.—The closing exercises were 
held on Monday evening, Feb. 17. This is the largest school 
of the same grade in the city, the average attendance during 


and $20 certificates and ‘many prizes were awarded to the 
most meritorious, A varied programme was offered to the 
friends of the scholars. The chorus singing, solos, recita. 
tions, etc, being so excellent as to merit special commenda- 
tion. The best of it was a valedictory by L. E. Prendegast, 
and an address by the same which accompanied the presen- 
tation of a pair of opera glasses to E. V. Farrell, teacher of 
the first class, Addresses were made by J. C. Clegg, Eeq. 
the newly appointed Trustee, and hy J. Wright, Principal of 
the school, The order was excellent, and the efforts of the 
indefatigable trustees and teachers were every where appar- 
ent. 


Grru’s Eventne ScHoo. 8TH WarRD.—The Closing Exer- 
cises of this school took place on Friday evening at Ward 
School No. 38, consisting of songs, recitations, readings and 
a rabber band exercise by a class composed almost entirely 
of Italian children under the direction of the Principal, form- 
ing a somewhat novel and very pleasant feature of -the en- 
These lit- 
tle strangers, nearly all of whom were under thirteen, have 
no other means of learning how to read and write the Eng- 
lish language ; and their neat writing books, which with 
those of the other classes were laid on the principsl’s desk, 
for inspection showed how faithfully the work of Miss Lot- 
tie-Norcott, their teacher had been done. “The Curfew 
Bell,” a concert recitation by the second class under Miss 
Maggie E. Scanlon, was more than well rendered, as were 
also the reading of “ ‘he Inquiry,”’ by Miss Georgianna Du- 
gan’s class, and the recitation “The Mind and the Moon” of 
the girls in charge of Mrs. Mary D. Loomis. Miss Dace a 
graduate of No. 8, who always delighted the visitors of that 
school at its receptions in past years, gave a great deal of 
pleasure by her beautiful rendering of “The Engineer's 
Stery,” while the music under the direction of Mrs, Hartt 
also of No. 8, who had offered her services for the occasion, 
there being no music teacher in the school, was all that 
could be desired, Tickets of admission both for themselves 


audience was such asany school might of been proud of, 
Commissioner Benjamin Manierre made some very pleasant 
remark complimentary both of the order on that occasion 
and of the work done in the school, as he had witnessed it 
}on two other evenings whew he had been present. Mr. 
, Charles H, Housely oxe of the trustees of the 8th Ward in 
his usual felicitous manner presented the medals and other 
prizes given by the principal and teachers and added much 
to the pleasure of the evening. Owing to sickness and 
other causes, a number of changes have taken place in the 
school, which has affected its attendance and discipline very 
materially, but the order and nicely rendered exercises 
showed oth the{newly appointed principal, Mrs, E. T. Kil- 
mer and her teacher’s had done their duty. 


EVENING SCHOOL 29.—The closing exercises of this school 
took place on the evening of the 18th and drew out an im- 
mense number of the citizens. John Mclntire, chairman of 
the trustees presided and gave out the certificates to pupils ; 
he also awarded a large number of prizes to those who had 
been named as diligent and well-behaved ; these were the 
gifts ot the principal,Mr. O’Brien and the assistant teachers, 
Mr. Sullivan, Miss Nelligan and Mrs. Smith. Mr. O’Brien 
had offered a silver watch to the one who attended every 
day ; there were a dozen who laid claim, and diew lots. It 
was awarded to Master Sherwin, a very faithful boy in the 
first class.” The exercises were very interesting, consisting 
of recitations, dialogues and singing ; the latter directed by 
Miss Macarthy,who has labored diligently in teaching music. 
Consider:ng the many depressing circumstances the school 
has been a substantial success this winter; an unusual 
number of the pupils on account of the hard times sought 
for work even for an hour an evening, or three evenings in 
a week, yet it is just and right to say that even 
spite of all these, on account of the earnestness of the prin- 
cipal and his assistants a good work has been accomplished. 
The trustees were ready to second their efforts and rejoiced 
at every token of progress. 


Miss CARRIE A. McCOLLISTER gave a Musical and Litor- 
ary entertainment at Steinway Hall, Saturday, Feb. 16th, 
assisted by the following artistes: Mr. Arthur T. Hills, 
tenor; Mr. Henry C. Thunder, organist, Mr. Heinberger, 
pianist, Miss Emma Celia Terry, soprano; Mrs. Anna Buck- 
ley Hills, soprane, Mies McCollister read “ Battle of Fon- 
tenoy,” “Curse Scene from Debough,” “ Legend of Bre- 
gendz,” and “Margery Eee,” as encore. All of her selections 
were warmly applauded, “Margery Lee,” a simple little 
poem, but delivered in « very life-like manner, in particular 
Mrs. Hills sang charmingly, and without effort, Mr. Hills ac- 





companying her in an Italian song, their voices blending 
harmoniously. Mr. Heinberger played several pieces of ; 





music, one of which was his own composition entitled “Ca- 
price Waltz.” On the whole the concert was very satisfactory: 

THE AQUARIUM on Saturday afternoon, was the ecene of 
a large and attentive audionce watching the performances. 
We were struck with the large number of children present. 
and especially the many boys. The hippopotamus and gir- 
affes were exhibited, short histories being given of each. 
Trained horses performed the most astonishing feate—jamp- 
ing through hoops of fire, leaping gates, see-sawing, rolling 
barels, setting off cannons, and other) acts equal] 7 remarka- 
ble. One horse, Nettie, a perfect beauty, pure white, leaped 
over four horses and a wooden gate. Another, found s 
handkerchief, after the clown hed hidden it among the saw- 
dust. Two goats rode on the back of as many horses while 
they were galloping, leaping on the table aud back again, 
The horses were of beautfal shape, fully equal to those 
which were in Barnum’s Hippodrome a few years ago, and 
were so celebrated for their beauty. They seemed to know 
their names, and understand every word addressed to them 
by the exhibitor. A troop of trained dogs went through 
with a number of performances—dancing, see-se wing, etc., 
which they really seemed to enjoy—ending up it with a 
sort of play, viz: one of the dogs steals a collar, is seized, 
hung and taken off in a wagon by the othere. The audience 
were delighted with every thing, and reluctantly left the 
hall upon the conclusion. The fishes and sea lion were still 
there, also two monkeys peculiar for their likeness to the 
human race. The horses and dogs are exhibited at 2 and 8 
o’clock, P. M., every day. Go there and see how you like it 
We guarantee a successful and pleasing performance. 


Tue LoDER Testimonia) was held at Steinway Hall, Feb. 
18th. Mr. James Caulfield, and Mr. George W. Morgan each 
gave organ solos ; Mr. James Harton, two songs ; Mme. Clara 
Brinkerhoff sang ina fine manner two songs; Mr. W. F, 
Mills,a piano solo; and Miss Fannie Goodwin sang, Mr. 
Homer N. Bartlett, a talented pianist, disappointed the aud- 
iencs, with his non-appearance ; but his place was ably sup- 
plied. 

Mme. Loder—for whose benefit the concert was given— 
was born in London, and received her musical education at 
the Royal Academy of Music. She made debut in 1840 
with Braham, at New York, and was the first to sing t..e no- 
prano roles ia this country in the celebrated oratorios of 
“ The Creation,” “ Elijah,” ‘‘ Last Judgment,” ete, 

Our Correspondent (Lindley Murray) will teash at Mr. 
J. C. Henderson’s office, 18 Court street, Brooklyn. He will 
confine himself to English Grammar and Book-keeping, 
four evenings, weekly. Any young men or even good book. 
keepers and accountants requiring a drill in either, woald 
do well to give himacall, We can commend him with 
great pleasure asa teacher of grammar and mathematics, 
He has been long in the field and is full of genuine enthus- 
iasm. 


(For the New Yorx ScHvvL JouRNAL.) 


Some Things. 








The reform in English spelling leads me to ask why the 
word program should be burdened with two m’s ands 
silent e. Carlyle writes it program, Worcester and Web- 
ster admit the correctness of this form, Knoglish use sanc} 
tions it, and good sense approves it. Why should our edu' 
cational journals, one and all, not join in this reform ? 

In writing numbers in United States money, why should 
the sign of the denomination depart from the use in other 
tables. We write 100 lbs., 17 yds., 160 acres., 20 bis., 164¢ 
bu. Why not consistently write ncmbers in U. 8S. money 
in a similiar manner? We read 100$, 17,150§, 1,025$. Why 
not write and print the dollar mark after rather than before 
these numbers ? 

Is Webster correct in his pronunciation of the French 
word petit. Is Webster's derivation of the word rabble 
correct? In this he differs from Worcester? If it is cor- 
rect in speaking and writing to use the expression differ 
with, why do not our grammarians agree upen the fact 

Is Professor Mathews, in “ Words: Their Uses and 
Abuses,” page 845, supported . by proper auhority in calling 
like a prepositiou ? . 

Should not the word opposite be allowed a place among 
prepositions by our grammarians and etymclogists? Would 
not the use of the word grammatic, in such-expressions as, 
grammatic error, a grammatic mistake, meaning a violation 
of correct language, be preferable to the word grammatical. 

WESTERN. 

Tue junior class at Williams College are raising money 
to procure for the college chapel a memorial window, in 
honor of the Professor Sanborn Tenney. This of the last 
late class that enjoyed Professor Tenney’s instraction, and 
the one whose work under him was so highly compliment- 
ed by the Examining Committee, at the last commence- 
ment. 
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songs. At last he returned to Thebes, where Cadmus had 
made his son Pentheus king. He was received by the latter 
with great suspicion, on account of the strange rites which he 
taught the women. Dionysius is said to have brought back his 
mother from Hades, and to have led her to Olympus, where she 
was |.nown under the name Thyone. Europa was, according to 
common story, a daughter of Telephassa, and a sister of Cad- 
mus and Phoenix. She was born in Phoenicia, whence in her 
early youth she was carried by Zeus, in the form of a white 
bull to Delphi. Telephassa ordered her sons to go in search 
of their sister, ard herself accompanied them as far as Thessaly, 
where she grew faint and died. Cadmus went on, and received 
tidiigs that his sister was at Delphi, and that after he had 
found her he should follow a cow, who would lead him to the 
spot where he was to build a city, Having thus found his 
sister, he left Delphi and as they passed along, a cow rose up 
and went before them, lying down to rest only when they 
reached the spot where Cadmus built the city called Thebes. 
The'name Europa expresses the broad-spreading light of the 
dawn, which is carried from east to west by Zeus, represented 
in the oldest poems under the form of a bull. Phoenicia, where 
she is born, means the purple land of morning. Telephassa— 
she who shines from afar. Cadmus has been identified with 
the Syrian word Kedem, the east. Antigone means the pale 
light which springs up opposite to the sun at his setting. 

Saturn was a Latin god who has been identified with the 
Greek Cronos, with whom he has no features in common. The 
name denotes one who sows seed, and Saturn thus answers 
more nearly to the Greek Triptolemus. His wife, Ops, wasa 
goddess of wealth or fertility. As Saturn was said to have 
vanished from the earth when his work was done, it was 
thought that the land of Latium received its name as being his 
hiding place. 

Aurora was the goddess of morning, identified with the 
Greek Eos. Itis connected with the Sanskrit Ushas, a name 
for the dawn, from a root which is common to the Latin aurum, 
gold, and urere, to burn. 

Avernus. This name was given to an Italian lake near 
Naples, which was supposed to be the entrance to the infernal 
regions. 

Class in Geography. 

Who can read this story? To the first one who does so cor- 
rectly we will give a book of recitations. 

My cousin, acity in Italy, a city in Mississippi, owned a 
river in Rhode Island, which resembled a city in Arkansas. It 
was given to her while she was visiting at a bay in Maine. On 
one side was a lake in Maine, two a bay south of France, and 
a place to mountain in California a hole for the purpose of hang- 
ing it up. She put it on a city in Massachusetts, which stood 
on the mantel. The directions for taking care of it were, not 
to city in Maine, jerk it, neither to run city in Connecticut, 
while holding it, also not to heat it lest it should a city in Switz- 
erland. 

Not long after my cousin received this valuable present, she 
made a trip to England, A large island east of British Ameri- 
ca which was as white as mountains in Africa, and a sea in 
south of Asia that was sea south of Europe as midnight were 
left behind; and with plenty of gulfs west of Africa, and 
cape off the coast of Africa, she bade cape off the coast of 
Greenland, The air was cape of the coast of Iceland, and we 
were glad to city at tite mouth of the Seine start, on such a lake 
in Maine day. She took dresses with her of these colors 
mountains in Vermont, sea between Arabia and Africa, moun- 
tains in New Hampshire, sea east of China, and mountain in 
British America. I asked her to bring to my city in the south- 
eastern part of France a island east of Africa. She willingly 
consented, and when after a two months visit she returned she 
gave me a large bottle of city inGermany. Next month we 
will have a literary class, As many as can, send in a quo- 
tation on “Ambition.” Study hard at school, and write often 
to the Editor; and now good by until next month. * 


History Class. 


Some interesting dates. A. D. 
Grist-mills invented in Ireland 214 
Hour glass invented at Alexandria ° ° 240 
Saddles in use about 400 
Bells invented 400 
Glass for windows first weed 450 
Shoeing of horses introduced : 481 
Water-mills for grinding ° . 555 
Pens for writing first made from quills ‘ ° 635 
Buildings of stone first introduced into England . 670 
Lanterns invented by king Alfred 890 
Paper first made of cotton 1100 
Compasses invented about . 1200 
Colleges for Education first established in Paris 1215 
Linen first made in England 1253 
Magnifying-glasses invented by were Bacon 1260 
Wind-mills invented ° - 1299 
Spectacles invented by Spina . ‘ - 1299 
Looking-glasses made only at Venice . ° ° 1300 


Gunpowder invented Va er . + 300 
Cannon invented 4 1340 
Painting in oils invented by John Van Byke . 1352 
Cards invented in France . ° ° ys 1380 
Spursin use about . . oi ive. Se ee 1400 
Hats invented at Paris . > ‘ . i - 1404 
Muskets first usedin France. ; ° ° ° 1414 
Paper first made from ae a . ° ee 1417 
Pumps invented 1425 
Engraving for siteling eipener first babwe 1428 


Printing invented by Faust 

A Latin Bible, the first book printed from ‘eee 
Electricity discovered . ° 
Almanacs first published in Germany 





Violins and watches invented - Ian 
Modern canals first made in Italy 1481 
Tobacco first discovered in St. Domingo 1496 
Chocolate introduced into Europe from Mexico 1520 
Spinning-wheel invented at Brunswick 1530 
Needles first made in England by a native of India 1545 
Stockings of silk first worn by Henry IT. of France 1547 
Knitting stockings first invented in Spain 1550 
Circulation of the blood first published 1553 
Fans first used in England 1572 
Coaches first introduced into England 1580 
Telescopes invented in Germany 1590 
Tea first brought into England from China 1591 
Coining with a die first practised 1617 
Steam-engines invented by Savery 1618 
Thermometers first invented 1620 
Microscopes first used 1621 
Coffee first brought into England 1641 
Air-guns invented 1646 
Railroads first used, near Newcastle-upon- Tyne 1650 
Air pumps invented . 1655 | 
Clocks with pendulums first invented ube 1656 | 
Fire-engines invented 1663 
Barometers invented 1670 


Guineas coined in England from gold brought from Guinea, 
Buckles invented about ° ‘ ° 
Signal-telegraphs invented : 

First Newspaper in America printed in Boston . 
Stereotype printing invented at Edinburgh . > 

First ascent of a balloon in France 1782 
Sunday-schools first established in Yorkshire, England, 1784 
Lithographic engraving . ° ° 1796 
First steamboat succeeded in the North River 1807 

Of course I do not expect you to remember that ole list 
of dates, but then you can read them over, and see when 
articles, that are now so common were first invented. Now, 
you shall have something to work over. Get an ancient his- 
tory to help you. The first one who answers this correctly 
will receive a reward of merit. 

Pouzz_E.—The first two letters in the name of the great- 
est of the seven sages of Greece; the first letter in the name 
of the founder ot the ancient Persian Empire ;_ the first letter 
in the name of one the most celebrated cities in the world; the 
first two letters in the name of a famous general of the Huns, 
usually called the “Scourge of God ;” the first letter in the 
name of one of the graatest mathematicians of antiquity. The 
first letter in the name of the birth-place of Pythagoras. The 
letters combined will form the name of a great ancient philoso- 
pher. 





Talks by Uncle Philip. 


To-day, scholars, I shall tell you something about the 
various products of the earth. It has always seemed very 
wonderful tv me that such different things could grow out 
ofthe same ground, Allof our fruits, oranges, bananas, 
and apples draw their luscious taste from the soil, and when 
you take this soil up and look at it you cannot see anything 
in it; it is so common, that you call it dirt and think it 
vile. I want you to be respectful to dirt; for not only out 
of it grow all things, but originally the Lord made us of 
the same substance. Iwas traveling some years ago in 
Central America, in Gautemala, and there I saw them raise 
cochineal. If you have not seen any of this curious substance 
step intoadrug store and ask the druggist to show it to 
you. Itis an insect and it lives on the cactus plant. The 
cactus plant you know very well; many keep them in their 
houses. The kind the Gautemalans set out bas broad and 
thick leaves, and grows from three to five feet in height. 
The cochineal insects are placed on the leaves and they feed 
on this and grow stout; then the owner brushes them eff 
into baskets and carries them to the house where they are 
roasted enough to kill them, then they are shipped off to 
distant countries. If you ask what we want with them, I 
can easiest show you by pointing out that beautiful pink 
silk that Anna has tied up her hair with ; it is used to form 
the most beautiful dyes. 





In the same country they raise coffee, end I saw many 





plantations. The trees are planted in rows and give the ap- 


pearance of a young peach orchard; they are from five to 
eight feet high; the leaves are of a dark green color. As 
the trees are planted about ten feet apart, a beautiful grove 
is formed. When tbe blossoms are put forth no sight is 
more charming, and they are as fragrant as roses. Next the 
fruit appears and grows rapidly ; it resembles our cherries 
very much, and this too, is a very beautiful sight. When 
the berries are of a deep red, or purple, they pick them and 
tun them between some rollers which mashes the pulp, and 
lets out the two coffee grains or seeds inside. The pulp is 
washed away, the berries are dried and put into bags and 
sent to us. 

There has been a great deal of thought bestuwed on the 
soil, for sometimes very queer things occur. On the soil 
that was thrown out of a deep well some plants grew en— 
tirely unlike those found in the vicinity. Now the seeds 
must have been in the soil, and hence, men of science be- 
lieve that the earth contains seeds that will grow if they 
are brought out into the sunlight. A good many years ago 
when I visited the head waters of the Mississippi, I found 

the common plantain growing by the side of the paths made 

by the Indians; I could never account for its appearance 
a it never is found except in and about where people 
walk. 

Whence come the soil? Ido not mean the black earth, 
tor that is caused as you know by the decay of vegetabie 
matter such as leaves, grass, etc. I mean the earth such as 
the farmer ploughs up, or the man digs upin forming 
ditches; it is generally of alight color; sometimes it is 
clay, sometimes it is sand, sometimes both mixed with gravel 
or small stones. Now you may think it strange bot it is 
true, nevertheless, that the soil is formed by the grindi 
up of the rocks. If you take a slate pencil und wet the en 
of it and rub it on your slate or a stone, you will form a fine 
kind of paste ; it is a clay soil. If you take a p'ece of granite: 
and throw it on anotber piece of granite you will form sand 


| that is the way the vast piles of sands have been formed.— 


Scholar's Companion. 
—~- oe + - 

TEACHING is an art. Men don’t pick up art skill without 
much close study and patient toil. ‘fo teach is not like pour- 
ing grain into the hopper afa miil. To teach is to develop- 
to train, to make men wiser, better, purer, happier and the 
music teacher has much of this work todo. To teach, re- 
quires more than mere knowledge affurds, more than a mere 
acquaintance with the subject te be taught. He who aims 
to train the minds and hear'sof pupils, ought to know some- 
thing about the mind and heart of the pupil. The man of 
great knowledge is not necessarily qualified to teach be- 
cause of his learning, no more than he may be gifted to 
speak in public. To possess or to acquire knowledge is one 
thing, to impart it to others is quite another. Yet few wil- 
recognize this fact—Brainard’s Musical Monthly. 

Mr. WiLL1aAM WOoDFALL, the son of the celebrated 
printer of the London Public Advertiser, in which the “Let- 
ters of Junius” first appeared, undertock, without any as- 
sistance, the arduous task of reporting the debates of both 
houses of Parliament, day by day, in his father’s paper, and 
afterwards in other journals. This gentleman possessed a 
most extraordinary memory, as well as wonderful powers of 
literary labor. It is asserted that he has been known to sit 
through a long debate in the House of Commons, not mak- 
ing a single note of the proceedings, and afterwards to write 
out a full and faithful account of what had taken place, ex- 
tending to sixteen columns, without allowing himself an in- 
terval of rest. 


In Brooklyn lately, while several boys were firing with 
shot-guns ata mark, David Sweeney, aged fifteen years, 
pointed his gun at a companion, Thomas Rourke, and shout- 
ed, “Look out, I'll shoot you!’ The charge entered Rourke’s 
neck and killed him instantly. Sweeny was arrested with 


his companions. He said that he supposed there was no 
charge in the gun, and he only intended to snap the cap. 
The boys Swesny and Rourke were school-fellows, and on 
good terms.” 








Stop that terrible cough, and thus avoid a consumptive’s 


grave, by taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. As 
a cough remedy itis unsurpassed. Sold by druggists. 
A VOICELESS TEACHER is well nigh a useless teacher. To 


speak easily, distinctly and without effort is a desideratum, 
Shrill, discordant and forced tones are not heard at any dis- 
tance with facility; and moreover they are as irksome to the 
scholar as they are wearisome and wearing to the teacher. A 
round, full, clear tone sustained without effort and uttered 
easily, is produced oy the occasional use of Knapp’s Throat Cure 
a new, pleasant, and harmless remedy for impairments of the 
voice, throat andlarynx. This boon to teachersis enthusias- 
tically commended by those who have tried it as an antidote 
for half the wearisomness and exhaustion of the teacher’s hard 
vocation. Get it atthe druggist’s or send to E. ore 146 
William Street, or send for a complimentary 

We have seen the Pure Alcohol Slating ein by the 
Union School Slate Co,, 131 William St., and are really sur _ 
prised at the wonderful frogress made in this article of 


| manufactories, we are pleased to state that it is a really fine 


elating, and is undoubtedly giving the utmost satisfaction 














AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











The _ 
Scholar’s 
Companion. 


This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
temarkable attention from those interested in 
education. Its peculiar fitness for instructing, in- 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 
the warmest recommendations. 


Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 


“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish Tus ScHOLaR’s 
CoMPANION, @ paper for youth. I entirely ap- 
prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- 
dieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 
émportant and timely auxiliary to the cause of 
education. Imost cordially wish you success in 
this interesting enterprize.” 

Thomas Hunter, Ph. D., President of the Nor- 
mal College, New York City, says: 


“ Thave read your new journal, Tar ScHOLAR's 
Companion, with great pleasure. It will furnish 
Sor the young a higher and a purer literature than 
that usually found in many of the weekly papers. 
If continued, (as doubtless it will be,) in the spirit 
with which it has commenced, it will prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to the work of the teacher, and will 
tend to create and foster a taste for general reading 
and useful knowledge.” 


William L. Dickinson, Esq., City Superiater 
dent of the Jersey City Public Schools, says : 

“{ have just read the first number of THE SCHOL- 
ak’s Companton. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction for 
the pupils of our schools may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend tt to pa 
rents and scholars.” 

Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


“Tam much with the first number of 
Tue Scuoiar’s COMPANION, and think it admir- 


S 


“T wish it were possible to a copy of it in 

au hone ry oy eng gece | 

high schools. It would create an interest amony 

— én the school work of their children, which 
would generally 


bene/it parents, pupils, and teach- 


Praf. William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School, says: 

os eet and will, I trust 

be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
cans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 
You have an immense , you know its 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 

arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


ars.” 


The New York Tribune says: 


“ Tue ScHOLAR’s COMPANION is the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 

give dialogues, recitations, stories pertaining to 
school life, and the names of those that excel, as well 
as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 


Romember. 
(1.) Its price is only Fifty Cents a year. 


(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about it. 
(3.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 
school to act as agent. 


“ Tits as necessary as a Dictionary.” 


Address 


DIRECTORY 


To PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special information address the 
New Yorx Sconoot Jovgwar. 





New York City. 


FOR BOYS, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School, 17 East 16, 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H, B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol, 79 W. 52, 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 1267 Broadway. 
Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School, 25 East 29, 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 1727 6th Avenue, 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33. 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. [ 


NewYork Conservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 


Elocution and Oratory, tic Action, Fo ~ee 
Wantage to and es offers unequal 
to Pa from the first beginning to the = 


A ens SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, — per quarter. 


ay he Private Lessons, 30 es 

The CONSERVA RY remains open the entire year, 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance. 

SUBSCR: ON BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta 2), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage there’ reby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School, 444 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave, 


M. Maury & J. B. Hays. N.Y. Latin School, 22 
East 49, 


Terms: 


8. H. Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute, 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Schcol. 5 East 22. 
John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J, H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 
8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 
ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
we ee pa 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supe: vision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ratton, and is the au- 
and has 
steady ‘avor, and 
location is uncurpessed ; @ tle. 
on is uns 3 
gant; the course of study 
rates of tuition have 
brsive == hoy HS at time, ition 
or send for 
Tull photionters, 8. 8. PACKARD, 
M. ep Paine, Buginess Collegé. 907 Broadway. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St, Established 1849. e’s Uptown Co) 


$3.00 per month. 
veneer Sor Day or 
Py M, till 10 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School. 101 West 45. 


Miss Warren, School for Boys. 1721 6th, 


FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. Anna C, Brackett. Young Ladies School. No, 9 
West 39, 





Mme. Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C.H. Gardner. Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Griffith. Youmg Ladies School, 23 W. 48. 

Miss 8. L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School, 33. W 42. 
Miss M. A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 130 E. 85, 
Miss A. Figuera, Young Ladies School, 3851 E. 83. 
Miss Haines, Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy P1. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears, Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, Young Ladies School. 6 E, 53, 
Mile. Rostan. Young Ladies School, 1 E. 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 34. 
B.C. Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool, 212 W. 59. 





FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 


The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Traioing-Class for instruc 
iton in Froebel’s Science, ‘which will offer superior ad- 

those be to understand the 


pam pe to - 

and principles of Kindergartening 

The eiteeten numbers fifty-eight ; the buil 
and perp are ample ; the location n unsurpassed ; 
terms and prey bee 


Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Flarence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45‘ street. near Sth Ave., N.Y. 

18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 

Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
EBS. 

Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 

nesday, from 2to4P.M., at Educational Pario: 








The Scholar’s Companion, 
47 Warren Street, N.Y. — 


and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material 621 Broadway N. Y, 


UCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE. 
aes wate tee or ‘Teachers, wo charge & 


schools and 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





N 
a hen been ever since 
successfully engaged in teachin accordances beg 
Frosbel’s Kinde System oon ie i Mass. and W 
rticulars a py to the we 
USIE POLL 
ashington, D.C. 





Co HILL / lag + 5 my for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss EMmty NELSON. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. ‘Yeachers, Business Men, and all 
classes ry Le nga ——-. "Attention to conversa- 
tion and o: ry, vocal culture, reading and recitatio: 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both euzee 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 











Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the ty ~ < the eee School Lasti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in teeing satisfac- 
tion, a sent on coniedion. 
A 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New Ye 

a eT RShN L_ EXCUR- 
Cixi ‘D ined emer of 
1878, visiting ro 
um, the Rhine, od Sen pwileorteed Healy. cold th the 

Exposition, All objection features incident to 
European travel entirely removed. Return tickets good 
for twelve months, College Professors, Teachers of 
usic and Literature, Art Students, School Teachers, 
and others of like tastes, please address, for Prospec- 
tus. E. TOURJEE, 
Musis Hall, Boston, 











Editor of Penman’s Art Journal, Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 


of 10 cents, 

Le ge pee emeriain, ete,, engrossed, and every 
of artist’ c" penmanship executed int the very 
feof the arte Also constaatly on hand appro- 

ae and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 

iS and private schools, 


D. T. AMES, 
205 Broadway N. Y. 


SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK |« 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 








A splendid stone on French-Gray x 26), 
embellished with — ver 100 pols and emblems of appro- 
priate characte rerrapnymbe the pease and moat exqul- 


e of the 
in thin country. 
both Mal Female, to 
whom liberal inducements 
will be offered. wey teow picture. Agents 
have been ~*~ them at § We will send 
sample copy post post-paid to an any address f or 50 cta.. and 
antee satisfaction or money re'un‘ed. Price het sent to 

. E. JEWETT 


Agents = application. 
P. O. Box 1920. 245 Broadway, New York. 


site work river hy for an artist, maki 
est pleces of workmanship ever 





CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHOOLS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 


—NOW BEADY— 
Prof, Tyndall's NEW collection of Electric instru- 
ments, designed to accompany his “ Lessons 1m 
EvgcTricity.” Complete sets, consisting of 58 vari- 
ous apparatus and materials, Price, $55. Tyndall's 
Man $1.00. Descriptive price ‘Vist free on appli- 
cation. All various school apparatus required in 
physics on hand or made to order. Excellent work- 
manship warranted. First Premium awarded | 


CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 


M’f’r and Importer of Philosophical and Scientific 
Apparatus. 


OPTICAL. 


Importantto Teachersand Parents 


BELL’S PATENT be 71 Weta TEACHING 


The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPEI.1 
ER is the first of an Educational and enables 


six cards. On the top of is in 
type a letter, the initial of a shert which 4) re 
at the bottom of this card in 1s 


allit seems to be; but on holding the card to tne 
light there ia plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. and t 
the very best oat sinplest _— yet phew bry for 
teaching an infant to ‘or instance, the child's 
attention is first called the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG. “D stands for 4 OG,” says 
the teacher. “ Now little one, what does DOG stand 
for? Noreply. (The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is brought to light. 
When the child wonderingly and d delightedly exclaims, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mane- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impree- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement. 
the first attraction to the mind ofa child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 

Price 25 cta, per pack, containing the entire a)phabet, 

Sold by all Book sand Toy Dealers, 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C. BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t C3- 3t 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reader and Think. 
er in America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features thas 
are most attractive in Magazine literature and presents 
a variety and extent of entertaining and instractive 
articles not attem by any other. No one shoulg 
miss its Semi-Historic American sketches for a 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Artan 
erary pr and all those 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the rarer 


Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 


Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
permanent agenvies and secure handsome pay. Liv er- 
al terms for clubs, Many are making in svare hours 
from $3. aes x1 Address ? 
OHN E. POTTER & CO., Punrzsee 
$27-13t Philadelphia, P». 

















What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 
It will detect and indicate 






vance, Itwill tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 


mers can their work acoor- 
to its predictions, It will 
WJ save fifty ite cost in a sin- 


gle season. There is an acct. 
rate thermometer 
which alone is worth the 
will send it => ~ od pected yn 4 t 
it Wi 7 Indica’ en y 
a Phys ~ stoma, Professe’ rs, and Botentific Men of the 
to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 
day tobe of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Pearect 
and RELIABLE, * When you order, please state your P. 
O, addres, and mention the _ of Express Co,, and 
their nearest office to your pi Post Office Money 
orders or Letters _ ‘be safely sent at oun 
. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCOURS BE 
“Agente ed. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
Agents want nm p for c 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. 8S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention this paper, 





OR R GENT THAT SENDS 
ANY L us their address, will re- 
ceive some cf i 
value. free by Mail. Only about two hund 
323-18t INVENTOR'S UNION 173 amends res 7 





AYER & SON'S MANUAL 
Acomplete guide to advertisers, New M Journal.— 


A necessity to all who advertise. Louieville  Commerstal. 
—The most complote | one. yay) work of the kind. 
Pitteburg Gazette. — to all who ad 


N.W.AX&8 ER Abvewinne TPHILADEL 


bef 
NN our Egtimate e ‘s'jerge. clin 
passed. Prices the lowest. Terms th 











SvOKEVE BEL , FOURORYe 
tablishe 1837. 


Superior ae of ss re? 
with the best Rotary Hang , 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-howses, 
Alarms. Tower Clocks ete 

I bustrated Catalogue seat ‘tee 

Vanov teow & Terr, 102 B. 21 Se 





A Charming Cift. 


A ie of the prettiest pictures you ever saw— 
Flowers, Fruit, Landscapes, Autumn Leaves, Birds, 
Animals Children, Beautiful Ladies, etc.—for decorat- 

Pottery, Vases, » Books, etc.—and a five week's 
cnbemstgtinn to Ipte Hours, s 16 page, —-y 
family weekly, filled with Charming as able 
writers, Humorous Selections, Poetry, ,~—4 or the 
young — etc , all sent rrEEz to every reader of this 
paper who will forward at once 15 cents to pay expenses 
for mailing. We make this unparalleled offer to in- 
rinto new families, Stamps se 

, Publisher, 397 Broad 

Watches, Bilvet 
‘or agents, Mrs. 
story, “Pomenor An- 


troduce our 
Address M. 

— York. Splendid Prizes—Org: 

are, etc.—for clubs. Rare chance 

aeary Wood's latest and best 
just commenced, 





25 B Lifer ane ti, 2 FAR PS, Po tr no two 





Afo. 1. REsb & CO, Nassau, N. Y¥. 





HOUSEHOLD, NECESSITY 


ALUABLE RECIPES. 


novenj 1G 
_ prepaid. 


Price 25 ja. ‘Som MEST oy 
This book contains an INVA FAS We 


tion of RECIPES needed in every ap 4 


Sample copies by — postpaid for 25 cents. 
yanRLe & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


Devoe’s  £13))'er 10il 
Safe and Reliable. 
The Devoe Manufacturing o., 


.. 








80 Beaver: Street, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 











REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Liont Ruxnine, SmooTu, Nowe.ess, Rar, 
DounaB_Ee, with perfect Looxstrrou, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remrmaron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
eally recommended by those who have used them, 





WEBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lio shells. 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS, AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Illion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
961 & 283 Rroadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonio Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 








Boys and Lite 


ARB MAKING what RAPIDLY 
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AP Do Your Quer Printing 
NO EXPENSE, except for ¢ per, after 
procuring GOL DINGS Orric "ae i Paes’ and 

Labels, Circu- 
have one. 


» sag8, 
finess Man should have 


Outfits from S$lup 


new Illustrated Catai 
@ DINGS & Corkenu? Vee Fore- Hitt ‘Sq. Boston. 








THE 
TEACHER'S 


DEWwTIstT. 
W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd et., offers his ser- 
wwes to the teachers and others of New York © ity and 
vicinity. All branches of the profession attended to at 
very moderate rates. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. This 
is in every reapect a superior filling, and as durable as 
grids it will nhither shrink nor corrode, Teeth filled 
with this material from $1,00 to $1. 50 according to size. 
rates to teachers. Refers to the editor of the 
— Cars fom all parts of the city —— 
oor. 





L\DIE. Can color their own Steckings for leas then one 
cout per pair aN CuLo@er slave by the use of 
“wa aie eters —Can renewer change of their 
: dy sho se aud Drilliancy faded Silks, Merinos. 
ba ete a pho ne, &c. ortmpart to them new and levely 
wast { pominalevst—Stuck ofas. 9 desired color 
' f-reet eoler~| sticks 35. Send stomp 

Seat ol KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
€.0. wox 139 6* Courtlauit Street, New York. 


Ls 
- 
eh 
. 
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The Sekolay’s Compan: 


This is the culmination of a New Ipga. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools. It will contain 
Freso DIALOGUES ; 

Stories oF ScHoon Liv ; 

ScHooL INCIDENTS ; 
THE Boynoop OF EMINENT MEN ; 
THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS; 

THE Best COMPOSITIONS; 

LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


TEACHERS. 


THR ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual apd obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to en- 
liven each study. 


A Necessity to the School-Reom. 


It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the sclLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
It will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in respect 
to Manners, Morals, Duty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfulness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indis- 
pensable to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
six numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School- Room, 
Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experience, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out, as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in. 
teresting reading for thescholars or they will 
select for themselves without judgment. 


ouUR PIAUAN. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore, Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need- 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation froth their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, rr -  §0 cts. per year. 
IMPoOoRTAIMT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc. Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show wi-at boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask their ene co-operation 
and correspondence in thia aseful work. 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
any other things you deem valuable, Ad- 


dress 
The Scholar’s Companion, 





17 Warren Street, N. Y, 





Bicknell’s Sehool-Honse. and Church 
ARCHITECTURE. 
ates, showing 26 Plans and 


janeous Church De- 
toscale. Price,.....$3.50 | 
ADDRESS 
E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York, 








JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 | —332, and his other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York, 
Henry Hock, Sole Agent. 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 


| SPENCERIAN [222223 
STEEL PENS | 


Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 
from 10 to 15 


Hours 








SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one ecavh of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 
























andl THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 3.50 & 400 





MYRITES 10 HOURS 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 
mane No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen. Send Stamp for Circular. 


THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


‘NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and poented (July 17, 1877) a Penbolder which contans 
Solidified ink to oe years ! and with which an t Beret used !! Once dipping in WATER will write 
“paid, 25 cents, or Holder and Box “) SIX cars Inks, 50 cents. 





_- ! sample, ae ~~ 
to those out of employment. HILLYER, 306 Bradway, New Yor 
menew- The Chriatian inion, of Sept. 5, 1877, a. with to all 8 alates tobe. We speak trom & practcal 
exp erence, i) ths notce is wrtten wth one of there pens, and we propose to carry it all the ime. 











THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
.losed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Plated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00. Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 

J. BRIDE & co., Clinton Place, New York- 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


} SCHOOL AND LABURAPORY 


APPARATUS. 
Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECT KIC 








MA~- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non. blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. NB. —Thane no part. 
wer in business. 





Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Applianes, 


» This improvement embraces all the effective properties y old inventions without the inconvenience of 


using vinegar acids or other liquids to ect them in motion. The metals are so nicely adjusted that pes 
paca seme ee pg epee wet a np ty eee ore they rem rye 

netic as long as in good order. ay oy eaten ey mate ngaes J Sat ered for “on 
meet with the just commendation of r most eminent tioners, They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and Setenkis lent conbasuaiaubad teacamenielen. 

_—_——e———— 
ts” THEY ARE SELF- ABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DISs- 
EASES LOSS VITAL 


FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARAL‘ SIS, 
MATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
WEAKNESS. AN 


PHYSICAL PROSTRATION, 


Pamphlets, with certificates from physici an’ p ee nee, ae 
Dr. J. Bryan will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYTALY 








APPLIANCE Co., 
147=—. Fitteenth St., New Zork 























EROLL OF HONOR. 
Unpes this title we give the names of scholars who 
have obtained 100 per cent. in attendance, in conduet, 
and scholarship during the past month. We hope all 
teachers will have the same standard for these. There 
are others who are just as good, but who have lost a 


day or two ; these are meritorious pupils. 
Grammar ScHoot No, 10, Bors. 

HT Bock, G Kenny, J Kimmerle, 

H Goodridge, AKimmerle, Grange. 

W Garbade, J Arnold, J Gibney, 

© Larrien, J Rosenthal, F Dietrica, 

H Tuetsch, MHoutmann, H Isily, 

A Fischer, T Hennewy, E Scheuber, 

¥F Unger, C Shaverein, G Coldwell, 

¥F Hennessy, C Winthrop, H Scheuber, 

L Boussel, C Darron, 8 Sonnenfeld, 

G Butler, N Konig, G Heide, 

GZimmerman, P McDonough, W Lockman, 

H Treasal, F Ridley, C Lang, 

¥ Kempf, J Carapbell, G Anderson, 


These boys have been on the roll of honor at D. 8, 
Everson’s school, New York City, three months in suc- 
cession, al] are under ten years of age : . 
BufusGraves, Sam Riker, Harry Gane, 

Alger Gildersleeve, Chas Lewis. 
Prize pupils at 
Corrace Seminary, Ciuvton, N. ¥. 
Annie L Moore, Lettie A Myrick, Mary L Nichols, 
Nellie Benedict, Ella M. Stone, Julia S Owston, 
Mary E Langdon. 
GrammMaz ScHoo. 19, New Yorx. 
In Mr. Lyon's Class. 
Chas Wolfertz, Chas Schaide, O Wiesenthal, 
Wm Fankhauser, Chas Wahle, 

GramMas SCHOOL 55, N. Y. 
John I Newton, Aug Lewis, Ed P Delaney, 
The Freeman, # Werner Hoffman, Will Buckland, 
John W Knight, FdT Parsons, Israel Locks, 


J Black, Ed Arkenburgh, Al Abrams, 
RobM Baird, Emile Darmstadt, 'F J Thompson, 
W P Van Iderstine, J H Strong, Aug Loeffler, 
Alf Byrd. Sam Cohen, E] Hendricks, 
Nat Oberndorfer, John Howe, Ford Caswell, 
Frank Hoops, Chas Metz, Leo Stieglitz, 
Jul Stieglitz, Jas Falconer, Dor Archer, 
Jaa Cillis, Will Ryan, Wm Colwell, 


Arth Primont, Wm Rust. 
Grammaz ScHoor 47, N. Y., Jum. Der. 


Rosie Ansbacher, Katie Fuller; Katie Reyher, 
Millie Schatchtel Amelia Wernert, Daisy Bennett, 
Helen Johnston, Aune Pershall, F Ulrich, 
Emms Alley, Ida Baker, Eva del Castello, 
L Hoffman, A Kittel, Bertha Kittel, 
Wm Koch. Katie Maires, A Parisot, 
Emma White, Lulu Fetter, M BSalmon, 
MattieJ Warner, J Burniston, Julia Danzig, 
Belle de Treville, F Gildersleeve, Clara Lightbourn 
Maggie Maloney, Mabel Nason, P Parraga, 
Laura Ranges, Amy Sidman, Katie Shields, 

¥ Sherman, J Wentworth, A Aiken, 
Eelen Ansbacher, Carrie Hazen, M Hertwig, 
Addie Eline, Clara Mangels, G Oatman, 


Gertie Rachan, Leah Schlesinger, Florence Taylor. 
Grammar SCHOOL 11, JERsEy Crry. 
List of distinguished pupils on six successive month- 
ly rolls of honor. 
Hattie Rodger, Katie Mathews, 
On eight rolls of honor : 
Bell Conklin, Cora Britten, Martha Austin, 
On sx rolls of honor : 
Sam Drayton, DanF Kenney, John F Keogh, 
John E Moody, John H. Wynn, 
Winners of six championshps : 
Wm E Cooper, fimeon 8 Post, 
Perfect in January . 
Chas F Brennorholtz, 





GRAVE, GAY AND GOOD. 


**Think truly, and thy tho 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Hk who multiplieth words will likely come 
to sin. 

One may live as a conqueror,a king, or a 
magistrate; but he must die as a man. 

A wice man reflects before he speake;; a 
fool speaks, and then reflects on what he has 
uttered. 

Tuey are poor that have lost nothing ; they 
are poorer far who, losing, have forgotten ; 
they mort poor of all, who lose and wish they 
might forget. 

THE young, obscure years ought to be in- 
cessantly employed in gaining knowledge of 
things worth knowing.—CARLYLE. 

Never be behind time. “I have noticed, 
said Napoleon, ‘that it was the quarters of 
hours that decided the fate of battles.” 

A Manchester teacher, a few days ago, was 
traing a juvenile class regarding electricity, 
and inquired who bad seen a magnet. 

A teacher asked a boy what boys were 

ood for. “To make men of was the reply” 
Boys, what kind of men are you going to 
make? 











Object Teachir 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Na 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education....... 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a 


re and Relations... 


Mann and Peabody’s Kinde m Guide. ..... 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 

rs Education.............seeeees 
Clarke’s Sex in Education..............++ss+e00% 
Kiddie, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach... 
Ruesell’s Normal Training ...........<s-++++++ 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster, 

"s and Practice of Teachiag........ 


Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. . 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant...... 






Northend’s Teacher and Parent. . . és 
Object of ‘leachiIng............ 


Calxins’ Prima 
Ray’s Mental 
Holbrook’s 
Jewell’s School Government.... .. 
Wicke Econ 





Clark’s ding of a Brain 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 


0! 
Dwight's Higher Christian Education........... 
American 


Sesssessssseseeseskukkereesssssseunzasa: 





Noninege iiaesion Aisa 

's 

’s Science of Education 

Todd's Student’s Manual..........-.++see.cseee 1.75 

BITS TUT. oo cc ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccece 1,75 
"s Lessons on Objects.............s0000 1.75 
"s Health and Education........... too Cae 

Rrackett’s, (Anna ©.) Education of American Girls 1.75 
"s Universal EdBeation .. ............. 1.75 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching........ 1.75 

reham’s Methods of Instruction........... 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life 


2.00 
3.50 


on receipt of price. 
‘ Adarees the publishers of the Journal, 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


PAPAL SYSTEM: 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


An Historical Sketch 


OF EVERY 


Doctrine, Claim ani Practice 
of the Church of Rome. 


By REV. WM. CATHCART, DD., 
Price reduced from $3 tO $2! 
Awork cgnmended highly by the most prominent 
ministers of our own and other evangelical denomins- 
tious as worthy to occupy a place in the library of all 
As a book of reference to the pastor or student, it is 
invaluable, while all who desire to get interesting in- 
formation concerning the church now working with all 
her energy to secure a contiolling influence in Amer- 
ios, it isthe best book issued, Sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of $2.00. 
Address 


GEO. S. FERGUSON, 
714 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


DYSPEPSIA 


CURED FREE. 
A suffering from Dyspepsia or indigestion 
will be cured by using 


Dr. Willard’s Compound Powders! 
sont area aE oe Coa, 


pac! 
ou, Address DIB 
way, New York. 


SE aa 
D 


F TG: MN 
» Sealing pan 
Be kn eae 


B.S. BURROWS, 


PRACTICAL 
JOBPRINTER, 
134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
ee pe gem 


927-ly 

YEING.—Staten Island Fancy establish- 

D ment. Banpert, Nepnews & Co., 5&7 

John Street. B anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York ; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltirvore. 
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make bome. Cost 
GOLD ty cutat tree. ‘Tavn & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


New Yor Schou Juma 


AN EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY 
NEWSPAPER. 


The New York ScHoo.L JOURNAL has for 
many years been recognized as a most popu- 
lar, useful and influential educational news- 
paper. Itis devoted toan intelligent and 
conscientious furtherance of the cause of ed- 
ucation. Its correspondence will present a 
view of the movements in the various cities 
and states. Its contributions will aim to be 
most practical and available to the working 
teacher ; thirgs usefal and suitable for class- 
room service will be selected with care. The 
review of books will be free and impartial ; 
especially will its notices of school-books 
prove valuable. It will describe important 
schools and the methods of teaching employ- 
ed. It will contain a condensed account of 
the proceedings of the New York Board of 
Education, which will interest every reader. 
Its editorials will be short and pointed; no 
words will be wasted; a “spade will be call- 
eda spade;” what the JOURNAL believes it 
believes with all its heart. 

It will endeavor to be of the highest prac- 
tical value toteachers. It will not seek to 
fill its progress with long winded preach- 


1.75 | ments on the value of education ; that is con, 


ceded. Its endeavor will be to diffuse a 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching ; 
to arouse a spirit of inquiring among teach- 
ers; to be a Normal School to them as far as 
its possible for the paper to be. 


TERMS. 
One copy, one year in advance, post paid, $ 2.00 
Ten copies, ” ad - $15.00 
(we NotzE—It has been reduced from $2.50. 


TO TEACHERS. 


(1) Not over one teacher in ten takes an 
educational journal. (2) No really good 
teacher omits to subscribe for one. It stands 
to reason that a teacher will know more 
about his profession if during a year he reads 
the 600 pages concerning education that ap 
pear in the ScHooL JoURNAL; these would 
make a dozen ordinary volumes; all con- 
ceivable topics are treated in them ; the Kin- 
dergarten ; Object Teaching ; Discipline ; In- 
terest in Study; Recitations and Dialogues, 
etc. We confidently urge you to avail your- 
self of the certain means of improvement af- 
forded by the ScaooLt JOURNAL. Teachers are 
obliged to practice economy, but they owe i: 
to themselves, to their scholars, and to their 
school-rooms reinforce themselves with fresh 
views and ideas week by week. It is apparent 
to outsiders that most teachers soon fall ‘‘into 
a rut,” they pursue a painful “‘ routine” day 
by day; these themselves see their want of 
euctess but fail to attribute it to the real 
cause. the lack of nourishment. They should 
post themselves on education; they should 
do what their pupils are doing, Srupy—but 
study abou: their profession. To sacrifice a 
whole school in order to save $2.00 is not 
economy. We have one subscriber who gets 
but $1090 per month. He saw a copy of the 
paper and felt it would benefit him and so 
subscribed. It is safe to predict he will rise 
in his profession, That teacher who does not 
take an educational journal is taking a sure 
means to render himself or herself less at- 
tractive aud magnetic as ateacher, The de- 
mands of the school on the teacher are per- 


sistent day by day, and be must himself 
thoroughly and enter fresh for his work or 
he will fail. 


Webster's Dictionary Free. 


In order to enable every teacher to own 
this valuable book, we will furnish it to any 
teacher who sends us twelve subscribers and 
$24.00. Let every one who coes not now 
own one avail himself of this unparalleled 
offer. Go to work, correspond with your 
friends and you will soon raise the required 
number. Or send 60 subscribers to the 
ScHoiar’s COMPANION and $8000, and you 
will get it. There is not a school but will 
present its teacher with this book, when by 
so doing they get the beautifal Companion, 
the brightest paper published, in the bargain. 
Or send 6 subscribers to the JouRAAL and 30 
to the COMPANION. 

We are ready to send out 1000 copies of the 
Dictionary. ‘Teachers, embrace the oppor- 
tunity to secure them. 


E. L. KELLOCC 4CO., 





{7 Warren Street, N. Y. 











GLE 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


N’S 


A Srertina Remepy For Diseases AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; ‘A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Dropo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 

eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts, It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

_ Clothing and linen used fn the sick room 

is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 

contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“ HILU’S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r. 7 Sixth Av., 1.Y. 








HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAK 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficuls 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PrincipLe of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound SOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in —_ —. Let no _ 
judice k u from trying this t medi- 
ine of a tae aerate has err) thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 








0. N, ORITTENT: ON, Props, N.Y. 
Vv E nm oat s ay HO 


of sell help is the root wf all genoine growls in toe fadividual ; these 
are Well tried maxims, embodying in aamall compass the results of 
vet pap Tamar Remember, industry is the 

building up res, Send I5c. for 136 page Catalogue of 
Presses, 4c, to W. Y. KDWARDG, 10 Barciay Birest, hewn 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 

In order to protect the public against imposition, 
and as arebuke to unscrupulous sdvertisers, the 
Judges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
(in addition to thetwo awards, one for the best pian- 
os, and the other for tho best Dag meres material, 
decreed to Steinway & Sons by United States Cen- 
tennial Commission) have given to Steinway & Sons 
the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

“ This isto cert fy that the piano-fortes of Messrs, 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Savare and Upright, exhibitea by them at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1816, pre= 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qual- 
tles and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
eellence they received our highest average points, 
and aceordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to 
Messrs, STEINWAY & SONS' ‘ Highest degree 
of excellence in all their styles,’ ” 

Extracts made and copied from the note books of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the siguificant fact that thetr ratings on each and eve- 
ry siyle of piano-fortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
wero far above all other peti exhibitors, and 
reached a 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
953g OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96, 
&#~ The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our warerooms, 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 Enst 14th Street, N.Y. 








QUAKERCITY ORGANCO., 


ny / "ag 
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seedducdeedeemase 





Mannfacturers of every variety of 


REED ORGANS, 


and Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


As carly as 1859 a Medal was awarded Wm. F. Ken- 
nedy, the prevent manag~r, for the best instrument, by 
the State Agricultural \ tex Ad New Jersey, and 
wherever exhibited si :ce have taken first premiums, 

Prominent among their many advantages is a round 


full tone, very deep and powe.ful, yet sweet and rym- | 


etic, with effects of rare beauty and originality, 
Ss rettiest in desiga and most perfect in touch and 
finish of any organs ever manufactured, The manu- 
facturers of this unrivalled instrument. in order to 
more generally to iutroduce their organs, have made 
the GENER PUBLIO the unp er: 
They will, where the bave no resident scent, make 
the deduction usually made to their agent, and upon 
oe of a duplicate Money Order, ora Banker's 
Duplicate Certifioste, ctating that the _——- has 
has deposited to their credit the price of the organ or- 
dered, send it on five days’ trial, when, if it does not 
ve as represented by them, the purchaser may re- 
ah it at the company’s expeuse and withdraw the de- 
posit from bank or pos<-office, 
fichools, Teachers,Churches, Sunday Schools and In- 
dividuals, will receive the Agent’s Commission where 
purchases are made direct from the Factory, if we have 
no agentin the place, ORGANS SENT ON TRIAL 
WHERE TERMS OF SALE ARE AGREED UPON IN 
ADVANOE. Every instrument fully warranted for 
five years. Correspondence solicited, Ageats wanted 
everywhere, Address the 


Quaker City Organ Company, 
222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs. for we send them on ten deys trial 
and pay fieight both waysifreturned. Upright Solid 
Walnut Ca: es, two 5-octave Sets of Reeds and one 3-co- 
tave Set, 12 Stops. List price, 8275.00. 


REOUCED PRICE $85.00. 


Lese $10.00 for cash with the order, Address the Star 
Parlor Organ J'actory. ALLEGER, EOWLBY & CO., 
Wachingion, New Jersey. 339-52t 











ual Calculated. which we 


Send at ouce for our Sample Packets of Flow- 
—er Seeds, also Anp : 
2 


send free to an = for pty 
= pay postege. our la. They 
ara Pant & Seed Co. Buffale N, ¥. 


DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and ‘nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cres- 
bv. D. D., Mrs, Julie Beers. 


Sixpenny Savings Bank 


Broadway and Astor Place. 


Forty-Ninth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The trustees have declared a dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT on deposits ander $500, and FOUR PER CENT 
on deposits of $500 and over entitled under the rules of 
the bank thereto, payable on and after February 20. 

Money deposited up to and including February 10 
will draw interest from February 1. 

Interest not withdrawn will be added to the princi- 
pal, and likewise draw interest from the Ist of Febru- 


ary. 
A. C, CCLLINS, Secretary. 


A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of 1OO NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS, of first class-makers at lower prices 
Jor ca hy, or Installments, or to let until paid 
for,than ever before offered. WATERS’ Grand 
| Square and Upright PIANOS & ORGANS,are 
he BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years. . Li- 
lustrated Catal.gues Mailed. Great induce- 
| ments to the trade. A liberal discount to Teach- 
| era, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, elc. PLAN= 
| OS, T-octave, $140; 7 1-3 octave, $150. OR- 
GANS, 2 stops, $48; 4 stops, $53: 7 stops, $65: 
| 8 stops, $70: 10 stops, $85: 12 stops, $90, in 
— order, not used a year. Sheet music at half 
price. HORACE WATERS & 8 ‘NS, Manufac- 

| tarers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


| The New York Times says; Waters’ rion 
| Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
| perfect. The chime of two aud one-half octave bells, 
| and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
| the player are singular'y fine. 
| The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a ve - 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
| Christian Union. 
| The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of chess instruments 
| with confidence, from personal inowledge.—N. Y. 











| Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
| from personal know , as being of the very best 
| quality. In oer. 





: | PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licutsz & BrapBurRy,) 


Manufacturers of firret class Pianofortes. Established 

1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 

| menta, .Warerooms No, 12 Fast i4th Street, between 

Broadway and Sth Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 





PIANOS Magnificent Bran New 8650 rose 
j *Iwood Pianos only $175, must be sold. 
ORGAN Fine Rosew Upright Pianos 
ittle nsed, Cost . only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 58 $45 Stops $65 12 Stops 
| only $78. Nearly new @ set Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You 
ask why I offer 80 cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our 
emplo; ees must have work, the result, war commen 
on me by the monopolist. Battle vie: i Il- 
| lustrated Paper Free. Address DANIEL F. BEAT- 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 324-26 


'D ROGRESSIOMETRE 





A measurer of improvement for awardin 

| School Honor Prizes. etc.. for JMIPROVE- 

| MENT, Instead of unneccessarily inciting a few 
leadiug pupils and these only, as awards for rank at- 
tained. method gives equal chance to every grade 
of ability and stimulates every pupil. It utilizes the 

| love of approbation of averags pupils, and wonderfully 

aids d.scipline Price 50 cents, Send for circulars. y 

SOUVENIR PUBLISHING €O., 

| 9 Bible Hoase, New York. 











teins colored plate, engravi 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
Shee hag | rarer for planting over 1200 
varieties o le and Flower fecds, Plan Roses. 
levaluable to all. Send for it, Adtrese » mee 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


ALCOHOL. 


PURE ALCOHAL BLACKBOARD 
SLATIN 


Guaranteed waterproof and not af- 
fected by’ weather, 

This superb slating has given the most complete sat- 
isfaction wherever applied. It is made from a full 
proof Alcohol, and for durability, style and finish sup- 
passes any turpentine slating ever made. Lists and 
directions furnished on application. Bear iu mind 
this pure full-proof Alcohol slating is sold at the same 
price as turpentine and, other cheap preparations, 


Made by the 
Union School Slate Co., 
131 WILLIAM 8T., N. ¥. 








‘ 841-7, 





WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 


$ 
or 


12 WATCHES 


Only $3 Each. 


A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock must be closed out in 90 days. 
e furmer price of these Wate was gi 
e They are silvered case and open face. ail one 
style, and of French manufacture, the movements of 
whieh being well known the world over for their fine 
finish. They are on rai and steam 
where accurate time is required, and give good sat- 
isfaction. Think of it, a $12.00 Watch for omly §3.00, 
and warranted one year for time. 
CINCINNATI, O., May 21, 1877. 
The Walters Importing Co. is an old established and 
very reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 
them. CINCINNATI! Post. 
After the closr of sale of this bankrupt stock of 
Watches, which wWl continue 90 days from date of this 
paper, no order will be filled at less than $12.00 each ; so 
eww od send your order at once. With each Watch we 
rnish our speeial warrantee for one year 
accurate time. We will forward the Watch prompt- 
pA on receipt of $3.00, or will send C.O.D. if customers 
esire and remit 31.00 on account, 
Address all orders to Walters Importing Co., 
180 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 
"HOV £8 AINO SEHOLVM GELNVEUVM 


TO WATCH SPECULATORS: We cal! particular 
attention to these Watches, as they sell readily at from $12.00 
to $20.00 each. 
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The Comfort Corset, for Ladies & Children 
> A SEIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having an 
unprecedented sale throughout the country, we offer 
the ladies a garment which we claim is the absclute 
perfection of comfort and beauty, 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for the shcul- 
ders, ro nicely contrived and fitted that it cannot by 
any means 8l:p up on the neck or down on the arm ; it 
lt has also a balance strap for susta:ning the stockings 
By these invention: the whole burden of the clothes 
is transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapt- 
ed to sustain their weight; supporting —— 
without the least inconvenience, and almost withou 
the wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we 


give the garment—making it in very A COM- 
FORT CORSET. 
In the place of bones we insert continuous rows of 


stiff cord, which give all the of bones, 
with the advantage of yielding to phe 
the Form. and of being washed without ch inging the 
fitness oi the garment Stylish and tasty asa French 
Corset. yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqual fied spproval of 
every ee prep who has seen it. For children, the 
advent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists Nomovement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets. stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all isease andcomfort, Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, itis allthe same, We lace the Lady’s Corset, the child’s waist button 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty of fitnesstothe form. Each corset is stamped with 
TWo NUMBERS, signifying the Two MEASUREMENTS, the first being the size in inches around the Waist, 
and the Second areund the Shou'ders, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be ersily fit- 
ted. For vate by retailers throughout the country, and wholesale by the 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., No. 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, Mass. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


Teachers and Professional Men, 


And to all who, in consequence uf overwork, or any other cause find themsel\e s fering ‘roms 
gradually increasing brain and nervous «xhaustion, and who feel that they ar: 
slowly losing vitality and the power to do their best. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


:0:—_—— 

COMPOUND OXYCEN is an agent which acts on scientific principles, and in 
complete harmony with natural laws and forces, 1‘ 8 sts nature to remove the 
effete carbonacious matters which have accumulated im the system in consequence of our bad habits of res- 
int and thus restores to her the normal control of all the vital ac- 
tivities. 

COMPOUND OXYGEN does not cure by the substitution of one disease for another, as when 
drugs ure taken, but by an orderly process of re-vitalization. To the overworked Stu- 
dent or Professional Man, who finds himself slowly losing vitality and power to do his 
best, Compound Oxygen offers an almost certain means of relief and restoration. 











Geneumotion, Caveats Laos. Cyrene, As’ — a a and some 4 the most 
painf ervous Disorders have y mavery e rtion = re-vitalizing 4 curative powers, 
WHO HAVE BEEN CURED BY COMPO ND OXYGEN We could give the names of a 


large number of persons in all parts of the country, who have found relief and cure in this new treatment, 
bat have only room for the follo . to whom, by ion, we hero refer: Hon, 8. Freup, Judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, and his accomp! wife; Mrs. Hauuit Kruevrn ; Judge Samvuxt Suira, of 
New York; Hon. Mon?tcomeny Biam; Ex-Governor Borneman, West Virginia ; Hon. Wits D. KELLEY; 
T. 8. AnTHuR and Gen, Fritz Henry WARREN, 

The case Mr. T. 8. ARTHUR, the we!l known American autNor, !s a most remarkable one, as wili be seen 
from the following, which is taken fron Arthur's Illustrated Home kh of July, 1877. He says :— 

“ Nearly seven years have passed since we using this t ent, Up to that period our health 
had been stea‘lily declining; not im consequen-e of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent 
physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we 
ed our days of earne-t literary work as gone forever. Bat almoet from the very beginning of our use of the 
Compoun'l Oxygen. animprovement began There was a +ense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for 
years, and this siowly but steadily increased, Literary work was resumed in a few months, the mind acting 
with a new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion, A better an 
almost entire freedom from severe attacks of nervous h«adache from which we had suffered fort years, 
and from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of new 
treatment: and epee Soe remained pammngems. As to literary work in these years, we can only say 
that it has been constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of 
its qnality, itis by far the best work that we have done.” 

OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT. This can be sent any distance in a emall and omgeet 
Price for two months’ supply, with inhalirg apparatus, and full and e t directions, $15.00. 
REE A iso cn pound Oxygen, its mode of action and to which are appended a large 
ials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by mail to all who write to us for it,4; 


STAREEY & PALEW, 
1112 GERARD ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 
835-13t-eow G. E. PALEN Ph. B-, M."D, 


CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal. 





G. R. STARKEY. A.M,, M.D. 











